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A VOLUME OF THE BOOK OF PRECEPTS 
BY HEFES B. YASLIAH 

Edited from an Arabic MS. in the library of the 

Dropsie College, translated into Hebrew, 

and provided with critical notes and 

an introduction 

By B. Halper, Dropsie College. 

INTRODUCTION 

I 

The Enumeration of Precepts 

Although the Mosaic laws must have been exhaustively 
summed up during the early tannaitic period, no exact 
number of precepts contained in the Pentateuch is found 
in the Mishnah or Tosefta. The first indisputably explicit 
statement that the Lord gave Moses 613 precepts at 
Mount Sinai is that of R. Simlai, 1 a preacher of the 
third Christian century. 2 At first sight one is inclined 
to assume that R. Simlai is responsible for this far- 

1 This is the traditional pronunciation of this name. In Ezra 2. 46 we 
have the Ketib 'htk> and Ifere , DpB'. Comp. Gen. 36. 36. Accordingly 
we ought to pronounce it Samlai. 

2 d^wi niKo vhv rmb "b now nixo j^in wW un em 
mr« taw vm nyam cyrixi dtindi nonn niKc poa ps6 fc*om 

D1J* b&- R. Simlai preached : six hundred and thirteen precepts were revealed 
unto Moses, three hundred and sixty-five negative precepts, like the number of 
the days of the solar year, and two hundred and forty-eight positive precepts, 
corresponding to the number of the limbs of the human body (Makkot 23 b). 
VOL. IV. 519 OO 
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reaching statement. Mo'fse Bloch who adopts this view 
gives an elaborate explanation of this talmudic passage. 8 
It is well known that many religious disputations took 
place between Jews and Christians during the third and 
fourth centuries. To some extent there was a danger 
that the line of demarcation between Jews and Christians 
would be removed, especially on account of the Jewish 
Christians. R. Simlai, a contemporary of Origen with 
whom he probably had some discussions, foresaw this 
danger, and in order to guard against the possible 
abrogation of certain ordinances, declared that just as the 
organization of the human body and the course of the sun 
are immutable, so are the Mosaic laws. Accordingly, the 
number 613 is not to be. taken mathematically but sym- 
bolically. R. Simlai never meant to convey that all the 
Mosaic precepts amount to 613, but wished to emphasize 
their immutability by comparing them with two immutable 
phenomena of nature whose sum is 613. 

However fascinating this theory may appear, there are 
serious objections which tend to invalidate it. To begin 
with, this number is found in the Midrashim, and is spoken 
of by subsequent Amoraim, as a fixed dogma. 4 Had 
R. Simlai been the originator of this number, this statement 
would have been ascribed to him in at least one passage. 
One would expect to find such an assertion introduced by 
some such words as <n5>ob» n notoa, as is customaiy 
throughout the Talmud. It is almost inconceivable that 



3 REJ., I, p. 208. 

* See Tan/iuma, Ki Tese, ed. Buber, 2 ; Exod. Rabba 32. 1 ; Num. 
Rabba 13. 16; 18. 21; Shabbat 87 a; Yebamot 47 b; Nedarim 25 a; 
Shebu'ot29a. In all these places the statement that there are 613 precepts 
is indirectly referred to, and is obviously taken as a well-known fact. 
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a statement for which an individual preacher is responsible 
should be quoted as a self-evident truth which requires no 
support. Nobody in the Talmud or in the Midrash 
entertains any doubt as to the accuracy of the number. 
Such a fact would be all the stranger if R. Simlai intended 
that number to be symbolical. For it is obvious from the 
midrashic and talmudic passages that this number was 
taken in its mathematical sense. 

Moreover, there are two passages in which Tannaim of 
the second century are credited with the knowledge of this 
number. In the Mekilta 5 R. Simon b. Eleazar is reported to 
have said : *6 inin nivo pnca ro »:a n»i "leirn bp onn n!?ni 
nasi n»3 nnx bv mm vhvn hind win, ona ficyb by. If the 
children of Noah could not fulfil seven precepts, how much 
less will they be able to fulfil six hundred and thirteen! 
It should be observed that this passage offers no conclusive 
evidence, since at the beginning the number is not men- 
tioned, and Bloch may be right in considering it a later 
interpolation. Weiss, whom Bloch does not quote, arrives 
at the same conclusion, because in Yalkut Shim'oni the 
number is missing. This point, therefore, need not be 
pressed. The other passage, however, is of greater weight. 
It occurs in Sifre, 7 and is as follows : wy p py»E> <3*i tdk 
in twva nwon $02 pw mira ne>yn vb rail owen two 'j nm 
bs "isc rby airan Tvnrn udd bp ntvon i>sa pxc en no -\cb 
Y'ltty nivon. R. Simon b. 'Aszai says: There are three 
hundred and sixty-five negative precepts in the Torah, and 
no such statement is made about any of them ; this indicates 
that, if Scripture warned thee against blood which is the 

'° Yitro, Bahodesh 5 (ed. Weiss, p. 74 a). 

6 In a note to that passage. 

7 Deut., § 76 (ed. Friedmann, p. 90 b). 

O O a 
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lightest of all precepts, how much more art thou warned with 
regard to other precepts ! Here we even have the exact 
number of the negative precepts. There is no possibility 
of interpolation, unless the whole passage is corrupt, or the 
name of the Tanna is to be replaced by that of an Amora. 
But as there is no independent reason for doubting the 
authenticity of this passage, it must be allowed to stand 
as it is. 

A weighty objection to Bloch's view is also furnished 
by the very passage in which R. Simlai's statement is 
recorded. The explanation which that Amora offers is too 
flimsy to have suggested the number. Had he been at 
liberty to choose any number he pleased, he would have 
adopted one which would have made the thought of 
immutability more evident. For few people would associate 
the days of the year (not the course of the sun) and the 
members of the human body with the idea of immutability. 
Moreover, he might have at least chosen the lunar system 
rather than the solar. The impression one gains from that 
passage, therefore, is that R. Simlai offered a homiletic 
explanation for a well-known tradition. The novelty of his 
exposition does not lie in the number, but in the reason 
which he assigns to it. 

There is accordingly nothing against the view of regard- 
ing this number as a tannaitic tradition. The scribes who 
counted every letter of the law 8 could not have neglected 
to investigate the number of precepts. Bloch objects to 
this hypothesis, because by fixing the number of precepts 
the scribes would have been barred from finding a basis 
in the Pentateuch for their innovations ; and a distinction 
would have been drawn between Mosaic and later ordinances. 9 

8 Kiddushin 30 a. * REJ-, I, p. 200. 
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This is, however, no weighty objection, as such a distinction 
would be noticed even if the precepts were not counted. 
The Rabbis in any case differentiated between Mosaic laws 
(rmn -Dl) and Rabbinic institutions (D'oari nan). Nowhere 
is there a tendency to consider the two as one category. 

But beyond a mere statement, no indication is found in 
talmudic or midrashic literature as to the actual enumeration. 
Nor is there any reference to a method by which the 
number 613 is to be obtained. The earliest attempt known 
to us to give the individual precepts is that found at the 
beginning of the Halakot Gedolot. The authorship of this 
halakic work is variously attributed to R. Jehudai Gaon 
and to R. Simon Kayyara. Hardly anything is known of 
the life of either of these men, but it is certain that they 
flourished in the eighth century. Two different recensions 
have been transmitted, and there can be no doubt that the 
text, which is sometimes inconsistent, has been tampered 
with. 10 

A number of Halakists must have followed the method 
of the author of the Halakot Gedolot whom they recognized 
as the foremost authority. For Maimonides, who severely 
criticizes this method, remarks : " JW3 IN Krrljn ^J) JO bl ]i6 
nS niiru xvabn anss orbs wan np piiw srin jo w »a aana 
napi hpj?5>K ?to tr«y xannn j6k army 'a I2 mtrax jy jianm 
brbt< ton b)p tjy. For all who occupied themselves with 
enumerating them (the precepts) or with composing a book 
on this subject followed the author of the Halakot Gedolot, 
and they only slightly deviated from his opinions, as if the 

10 See L. Ginzberg's thorough and ingenious discussion of this subject 
in his Geonica, vol. I, pp. 99-117. 

11 Stfer ha-Miswot, ed. Bloch, pp. 4 ff. 

12 \jo\&-\ denotes here opinions, views. See Dozy, s. v. 
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intellects stopped still at the decision of this man. These 
works, however, are not preserved. Instead, we have 
a number of Azharot which enumerate the precepts in 
poetic form. The oldest extant is that which begins 
r6run nnx. The author of this composition is unknown, 
but it is surmised that he flourished in the eighth century, 
and was influenced by the Halakot Gedolot. Judging by 
the number of Azharot that have been transmitted, it 
seems that almost every liturgic poet took the precepts 
as his theme. Sa'adya Gaon, with his amazing versatility, 
composed two such poems. Some writers even tried their 
skill in employing the Arabic language to enumerate the 
precepts in metrical and rhyming lines. Fragments of two 
such attempts, obviously by different authors, are found at 
the Dropsie College. Although the Azharot seldom had 
any halakic value, they exercised some influence as liturgic 
compositions. They reached their culminating point in 
Ibn Gabirol whose Azharot are still recited in some 
congregations. 

While practically all these writers followed the author 
of the Halakot Gedolot blindly, Hefes b. Yasliah seems to 
have questioned the validity of that method. Here again 
we have the testimony of Maimonides who observes : 13 
nni p td» tj ^v nStfi nrrto -nnirD/K yx-ie^x asm antra 
% ttoa D^ax nirwi D^in -iipa %> jx m:y duvi ma^x antra 
riD^X antra. The author of the famous Book of Precepts 
(or the famous author of the Book of Precepts) took notice of 
the errors of the author of the Halakot Gedolot, and considered 
it strange that visiting the sick and consoling the mourners 
should be counted, as did the author of the Halakot. It is 
the merit of Rapoport to have been the first to suggest that 
" Op. tit.. P . 5. 
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by ' the author of the famous Book of Precepts ' Hefes 
b. Yasliah is meant. 1 * This conjecture finds striking 
confirmation in Judah ibn Bal'am's commentary on 
Deuteronomy. For in that passage it is explicitly stated 
that Hefes had objected to the method of a writer who had 
included the visiting of sick and the consoling of mourners 
among the precepts. 15 Maimonides, who was in this respect 
anticipated by Ibn Bal'Sim, 16 found the method of Hefes 
inconsistent. 17 He therefore laid down fourteen principles 
(Svk), in order to guard against all possible fallacies. 
Although Maimonides is not quite free from inconsisten- 
cies, as was shown by Nahmanides in his Refutations or 
Objections (nueri), it must be granted that for logical 
enumeration he deserves the palm. Subsequent writers, 
like Moses of Coucy and Isaac of Corbeil, follow him with 
but few deviations. 

It may thus be said that there are three main systems 
in enumerating the precepts : (1) that of the Halakot 
Gedolot ; (2) that of Hefes b. Yasliah ; and (3) that of 
Maimonides. 

Against the literal interpretation of the idea that there 
are 613 precepts in the Pentateuch, protests were now and 
again heard. Judah ibn BaPam was, as far as is known, 
the first who sounded this protest. 18 He blames all those 
who enumerated the precepts, and points out that there are 
two kinds of precepts : those that were enjoined for ever 

14 See Ifebusal Hakamim, p. 58. 

15 -npa mmhtt rfcoi »a biitt jo "bv ~djk [pen m] fto npi 

D*5>3K DirWI C^in (Commentary on Deut. 30. 2, ed. Fuchs). 

18 Loc. cit. " Loc. cit. 

18 Bloch, who wrote before Ibn Bal'am's commentary on Deuteronomy 
was published, stated that Ibn Ezra was the first (REJ., I, p. 210). 
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and those that were given only for one occasion. Now if 
the former alone are counted, they would not amount to 
the required number, while if we also include the latter, 
they would exceed that number. 19 Ibn Ezra 20 deals at 
length with this question, and employs logical arguments 
against all systems. His criticism is chiefly levelled at the 
liturgic writers. He likens them to a man who counts the 
number of herbs that are mentioned in a book on medicine, 
without knowing their use. 21 

It is noteworthy that the objection came from writers 
who were not specialists in Halakah. For although 
Ibn Bal'am cultivated the study of Halakah in his old age, 
he can hardly be regarded as a specialist in that branch. 
Moses ibn Ezra in his Kitab al-Muhadarah wal-Muddkarah, 
while speaking of the Jewish scholars in Spain, says of 
Ibn Bal'am : moy "i3N 'a npsnobx, who studied Halakah 
during the latter part of his life, 22 but does not style him 
a Halakist. The only Halakist who was undecided on this 
matter is Nahmanides — that complex soul combining 
rationalism and mysticism — who expressed his doubts 
whether the Talmud meant this number to be taken 
seriously. 23 But even he, in spite of the difficulties he 
points out, is inclined to follow the majority. All other 
authorities have allowed this number to remain as a sort of 
dogma. 

19 See passage in extenso, loc. cit. 

20 Yesod Mora, chapter II. 

21 &iwr\ nBDD nD3 isi dc dtk!? D»on rmnwn ^w rum 

ono -mix bsi rbv\r\ no T3' vb Nim mvnsn ibdd D'ainan (towards 

the end of chapter II). 

22 I take this quotation from Derenbourg, Gloses d'Abou Zakariya Ya/u'a 
ben Bilam sur IsaU, p. 7. 

23 See his J1UBTI to Maimonides's Sefer ha-Miswot, at the beginning. 
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II 

Hefes b. Yasliah 

It is the fate of a good many Jewish writers that little 
or nothing of their lives and activities is known. Jews 
have always allowed books to supersede their authors. 
Even in the Bible, where every letter was scanned, many of 
the writers are not known by name, and it is only when an 
author accidentally revealed his personality that we know 
anything about him. This is perhaps to be accounted 
for by the nation's conception of inspiration. For only 
canonical books were preserved, and in such books the 
author is merely the vehicle of the word of God. 
Wellhausen somewhere accuses the Jews of ingratitude, 
because they failed to perpetuate the memory of the 
Maccabaean heroes, and excluded from the Canon the 
books that relate their triumphs. But this again is in 
harmony with the Jewish conception. The Maccabees 
were the tools of the Almighty, and as such they deserved 
no credit, since God merely chose them to carry out His 
will, just as in former years He had chosen Assyria to 
punish His people. 

It is, therefore, not to be marvelled at that Hefes 
b. Yasliah, whose books were for centuries lost sight of, 
is nothing more than a mere name. Early Jewish historical 
works, like Abraham ibn Daud's Seder ha-Kabbalah and 
Abraham Zakuta's Yuhasin, pass him over in silence. 
The honour of having drawn the attention of scholars to 
the existence of this wonderful personality is due to Zunz. 
As early as 1832 he mentioned the name of Hefes among 
the rational interpreters of the Bible in his Gottesdienstliche 
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Vortrdge, p. 397. Ten years later he gave a brief sketch of 
this scholar in a note to Haarbriicker's Specimen of Tan/atm 
Yerushalmi's Commentary on Judges. For in his note on 
Judges 20. 2,8, Tanhum quotes the Book of Precepts of 
Hefes. Haarbrucker did not know the existence of such 
a writer, and he applied to Zunz for information. 24 

When Rapoport wrote the biography of R. Hanan'el in 
1830, he discussed in note 36 the authorship of the halakic 
work Sefer Hefes, which was up till that time ascribed 
by most writers to that famous scholar of Kairuwan. 
Rapoport, however, found a number of difficulties, for some 
decisions quoted from the Sefer Hefes are opposed to those 
that occur in the authenticated works of R. Hanan'el. 
Furthermore, in some passages both R. Hanan'el and the 
Sefer Hefes are quoted, which makes it improbable to 
consider that scholar as its author. To overcome these 
difficulties, Rapoport made a sort of compromise: R. Hanan'el 
was the author of that book, but his disciples added some 
decisions and altered others. 

In consequence of the suggestions thrown out by Zunz, 
scholars occasionally wrote about Hefes. FUrst was, 
I believe, the first to connect Hefes b. Yasliah with the 
Sefer Hefes. In his Literaturblatt des Orients he gave 
two brief notices of Hefes. 25 Using the sources indicated 
by Zunz, he added two important observations, and one of 
them is the identification of the Sefer Hefes with the Book 
of Precepts. The other observation related to the place of 
residence of that author. For Zunz assumed that Hefes 
had lived in Kairuwan, whereas Furst suggested Babylon 
as Hefes's place of residence. Neither Zunz nor Furst had 
any valid reasons for their assumptions which they expressed 
M See pp. x, xi and 53, 54. !5 Vol. X, pp. no and 247. 
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with hesitation ; but, as we shall see later on, a recent 
discovery proved the latter to be right. Two years later 
Reifmann published a short note in the same periodical, 
and without referring to any writer, identified the Sefer 
Hefes with the Book of Precepts. 25 

About i860 Rapoport wrote three articles on Hefes 
b. Yasliah which he sent to Stern. One of these articles, 
evidently the most complete, was published in Kebusat 
Hakamim? 1 There the view is expressed that Hefes lived 
in Palestine, or rather in Jerusalem. No reference whatsoever 
is made to Zunz. The Sefer Hefes is with great ingenuity 
and thoroughness ascribed to Hefes. One of the other 
articles subsequently came into the hands of Halberstam 
who published it in Kobak's Yeshurim?* In that article 
Rapoport refutes the view of Zunz about Hefes's place of 
residence, and adduces proofs that Palestine was the home 
of that Halakist. Other scholars who wrote a more or 
less complete biography of Hefes are Stcinschneider, 29 
Ginzberg, 30 and Poznanski. 31 

All that could be gathered with certainty at that time 
was that Hefes was blind, 32 and was styled by various 
writers Gaon, 33 Resh Kalla, 84 Alluf, 33 and Rosh Yeshibah. 36 

20 Vol. XII (1851), p. 617. Steinschneider, in a note in Benjacob's 
Q , "13Dn 1S1N, p. 197, seems to doubt FOrst's priority. See Fiirst's remark 
on Reifmann's note. 

27 pp. 52-60. 28 Vol. VIII, pp. 57-65 (Hebrew part). 

29 Arabische LiteraUtr der Juden, §62. See bibliography cited there. 

30 Jewish Encyclopedia, s. v. 

81 l»Tp nMK, pp. 24-8; W~W> "IV1K, s.v. ; 0*311? OVW, p. 55- 

32 Solomon Parhon. in his Mahberet fie-'Aruk, s. v. "TO and yxp, refers 
to Hefes as JUW t?Nn "Vina 'JD. 

s3 R. Moses of Coucy, Sefer Miswot Gadol, positive precept 48. p. 127 b ; 
R. Abraham ha-Yarhi in Ha-Manhig, p. 67 a. 

34 R. Jonah ibn Janah, Luma', p. 15. 36 Alfasi, Responsa, 109. 

88 Solomon Parhon, he, cit. 
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A great deal of ingenuity was spent in attempting to 
determine the country in which he resided. In the absence 
of positive facts, imagination was allowed to roam unbridled. 
To the various opinions mentioned above should be added 
that of Poznanski who suggested that Hefes might have 
been a native of Spain, since the earliest writers who quote 
him belong to that country. 37 Fortunately, however, among 
the Genizah fragments at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America there is a letter which settles this question. 
The writer of that letter remarks : vwpt? D*ainr Dne>yn jniN o 
D , nnpi> wdd mewn wbr p qiiw pan mob mvon ana ona." 
We thus know that Hefes lived in Mosul, which Jewish 
writers called "WN. There certainly can be no reason for 
doubting the accuracy of this remark, as the writer of this 
letter seems to be well informed, and is very careful in 
placing the title Alluf immediately after pan in order to 
avoid the possibility of taking Yasliah to be the bearer of 
that title. 

As to the time when Hefes flourished, we are less 
fortunately situated, and some uncertainty still exists. 
It is usually assumed that he lived towards the end of the 
tenth century. But despite the consensus of opinion on this 
point, there is no basis for this conjecture, for it rests on 
assumptions which proved to be incorrect. No positive 
evidence was adduced for this view. Zunz hesitatingly 
suggests that Hefes is identical with the Alluf to whom 
reference is made by R. Hai Gaon in a Responsum. 59 
In that Responsum it is stated that R. Hai had some 

" jtrrrp hmn, p. 25. 

38 See JQR., New Series, I, p. 439. Professor A. Marx, to whom I am 
indebted for this sentence, assures me that nothing more can be gathered 
from that letter in connexion with Hefes. 

89 Haarbriicker's Specimen of Tan/ium Yerushaltni, p. 54. 
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correspondence with an Alluf in the year 997 or 998. 40 
Relying on this identification Steinschneider states that 
Hefes corresponded with R. Hai. 41 But there was not the 
slightest justification for that identification, and it is more 
likely that the Alluf referred to is Jacob b. Nissim. 42 

Scholars also attempted to fix the terminus a quo by 
the circumstance that Ibn Janah is the earliest writer who 
quotes Hefes. 48 This is indeed a ' broken reed ', for there 
probably was no occasion to quote him. If such an 
argument should be regarded as valid, we could place 
many an early writer at a late period. To mention only 
one glaring example. Nisi al-Nahrwanl — an older con- 
temporary of Sa'adya — who must have been a prolific 
hymn-writer 44 and scholar of high attainments, is only 
known from Nathan ha-Babli's report. When we consider 
the fact that many a scholar of past generations would 
have been doomed to oblivion, had it not been for some 
casual mention, it is impossible to lay stress on such an 
argument. Moreover, few books dating from the ninth and 
tenth centuries have been preserved, and, on the whole, 
writers of that period were not accustomed to quote their 
predecessors to a great extent. The talmudic and midrashic 
literatures alone were binding to them, whereas post- 
talmudic scholars had not yet acquired indisputable 
authority. 

From the references to Hefes nothing positive can be 
gleaned. He is grouped together with other writers in 

40 D»sn D-'Dn, 119. 

41 Arabische Littratur der Juden, % 62. See also Ginzberg, Geom'ca, I, p. 1 78. 

42 Comp. Poznanski, JKWP »SMK, pp. is, 25, 32- 

43 Op. at., p. a 5 . 

44 There are a number of hymns by Nisi in the Genizah fragments at the 
Dropsie College. Some of the acrostics spell out n'SIH \2 , D , 3. 
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various ways. Thus Ibn Janah mentions some of the 
reliable interpreters of the Bible in the following order: 
Sa'adya, Sherira, Hai, Samuel b. Hofni, Hefes. 45 That no 
stress can be laid on this order as regards chronology is 
evident from the fact that Hai is mentioned before Samuel 
b. Hofni. Then on the other hand Isaac ibn Gayyat 
places Hefes before Sa'adya.* 6 Also in a Genizah fragment, 
which is now at the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, Hefes is casually mentioned before Sa'adya and 
Samuel b. Hofni. It is a remarkable fragment, written in 
fluent rhymed prose, and seems to be a description of 
a trial before a judge. The writer was probably a copyist 
or bookseller by profession. The passage referring to the 
Geonim runs as follows : 47 [p]en n313 fan "b [p]« »3 nNlNi 
pro ,!>Niot3> pro naoa bt& h» pro myo wan nru n»[n]o ro>i 
tvm"a vraov ny mo Titwo vb) [c]oinn rrvaDa dn ^ two ^ 
nw ronhn n!w. That Hefes b. Yasliah is here meant 
cannot be reasonably doubted. For there is only one other 
writer bearing that name whose identity has not yet been 
established. He was a philosopher and is quoted by 
Ibn Gabirol.* 8 His full name was Hefes b. al-Birr al-Futi 
or al-Kuti, and it was suggested that al-Birr is an Arabic 
translation of the Hebrew rtbv or vice versa} 9 However 
this may be, the writer of the fragment obviously speaks of 
Halakists, and it is interesting to note that Hefes is classed 
among the most prolific writers of that period. At all 
events, owing to the conflicting arrangements, this point 

46 Luma', p. 15. 46 Sa'are Simlfah, ed. Ffirth, p. 63. 

47 I am under obligation to Professor Israel Davidson, who intends to 
publish the entire fragment, for drawing my attention to this passage, and 
for copying it for me. 

48 See Steinschneider, Hebrdische Uhersetzungen, p. 

49 See Poznanski, ftflTp 'JMK, p. 25. 
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must be abandoned as a basis for determining the time 
when Hefes flourished. 

Hitherto we have only examined the external evidence. 
Unfortunately there hardly exists any internal evidence, as 
no post-talmudic writers are cited in the Book of Precepts. 
Discussions of a polemical nature, with the exception of 
one passage which will be explained later on, 50 are entirely 
absent. Yet there is one point which deserves a full 
discussion. Hefes gives in every precept a rteumd in 
Arabic of the pentateuchal law, and then quotes the verses 
in Hebrew. The Arabic words he employs are, with rare 
exceptions, identical with those of Sa'adya's translation. 
Even the constructions resemble those of Sa'adya, and the 
deviations are such as one may expect to occur in a 
rteumS as distinct from a literal translation. In order to 
illustrate this point I shall place in parallel columns 
Sa'adya's translation and the rdsumd given by Hefes of the 
first four precepts that are preserved. 



Sa'adya 
n^c mils -iN3 t\to jni 
no»np t*bjD in ND^na npnrwi 

D-tf^B ymbtt 'B NO "VND IN 

.fl'B 2i> NO 
(Exod. 22. 5.) 



riN-io in N^in nih noj jni 
io !>av «h -mita dj-i^b nbnps 



,na Tin^N am rmrb 
(ibid., 21. 28.) 



Hefes 

nnai nNi DnvN fo 'by ajin 

N31C riBlNSB NHOni JN3D jo 
ND^Np N^D IN K013 np-)rlNl 

VN'i^N is ndo rrvj in nnajo »b 

.•jh nop nv jn 
(Text, fol. 1 a.) 



tinyo -vj mn jn3 nin aain 

rlNOB N3ND3N rttMS nND3i>N3 
N^>1 TID^N DJT JN 1^ JND^N 

.nas nariNYi riorb ;o $>av 
(fol. 3 a.) 
80 Chapter III. See note 157. 
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DDK JD NnNtM NTlli JN3 JW 

n&sre ub) nanus icpua nbp koi 

iin^x dji^s ritoo w t&h i>npi 

fin d&n jki ^np* nanxs ksw 

.nor^ kd ynw nDo: tna ay^a 
(ibid., 31. 29. 30.) 

S»*nD8 JflDJ JD 5JC3 KD5K JN3 

iwe puto jvy jd nox 3$oi 
t6 in^N n^N f'&oa jo rnnw 
n s ta5i>N naiy on nonaa i>»yn 
xrn pi&x anp^a umKMM "nba 
n» pa na nwi nwi^ ipai'N jd 
N35 t pa nii>x n3Ti n&x 
DfTTK yo&N "jiv iJD'n :nsn»i>N 
trbbtt t pa n-6t< Dto by 
non jd niDDD^N dxdk^k ^dti 
nvasN ddm nsnoiw tea ^n 
n» j'a njoo yaD n:o ns^i n^a 
'5>y ay ruoi :spoi>K rfctap n^x 
h^n n^s hi pa naiD^N jjo-in 
ijy nas' .Tpx3i isno^N xaa '•a 
asa '•a nta nYysi>N naio dk&n 
nyani none soil nxno^t* N33 
W> msiD^N ^y ifi>i njo 
dndj6n ftoi nih3 bay KD3 n3 
laji onjy "tixnci n3 ^>Dy laia 
■ooyta j-iso nn^K ih5»i :nni> 
&6k iini'K rnm nds npnn»a 
:pi&R rtori in 
(Lev. 4. 13-31.) 



jd mo: torn nb jd ^y 3jin 
D^>a ntban^ i&»i3i bsp ndi ddn 
•nnta djt jn K3ND3N !>npa naan'' 
jxa NWinaN xniD in pnnD»i 

XD NDJ^S nitMD^K HH DT$>K 

.rwanta n^v ran 
(fol. 3 b.) 

i'NIB'VnyNDJ HD3N TID 3Jin 
i>Dya PU^X Jl'y jy IDS '331 inD3 

i>Dyi lonna 'ntwta jd mntn 

N33 ^K plji>N Sip 11 JN NH3 

"jvc? "Horn maii»5» join "reno^x 
on nDto ^y d.T'Yk nyNDJ^N 
jd niDDD^N dxdn!>k niTi n3T> 
ys" 1 ! "itoo i spota ni>Kap hot 
ayi ni33^N nsiD [to-ix 'bv nao 
m^K n3iD dndn "oy ip«a^ 
nonty ^3^Di>N ^y inp" 1 jni 
onjy -laanD^ msa mson nsbi 
31K3 iini>N yoa anaii oni> ibj^i 
moo ^n nnsD ysio ba -aoybx 
•isjn p-wa nNDn^s 
(fol. 5 b.) 
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It will be observed that the differences in the passages 
from Exodus are more numerous than in the one from 
Leviticus. This is to be accounted for by the fact that the 
former are less technical. Moreover, some differences are 
only apparent. Thus Sa'adya renders by2 indifferently by 
2"\ and 3n«s. In the passage quoted above Hefes has only 
the latter ; but on the same page he also employs the 
former. There is no need to quote any further passages, 
but it may be stated that the Leviticus passage represents 
the relation between the two renderings more correctly. 
Now the differences in the Leviticus passage are so 
insignificant that they may be expected to occur almost in 
two different manuscripts of one and the same book. The 
two manuscripts of Sa'adya's translation of and commentary 
on Job, for instance, differ from each other to a very great 
extent. 61 The same is the case with Bahya b. Pakuda's 
al-Hidaya ild Farctid al-Kulub. bi In some places the Book 
of Precepts may help us to correct Sa'adya's text. Thus 
3W (Lev. 4. 13) is hardly an accurate rendering of cby), and 
it seems quite probable that it is a scribal error for ^23, as 
Hefes has it. The rendering of "IB by m is very interesting. 
Although Hefes in the above passage has "iin, in other 
places he agrees with Sa'adya in using m. 53 Now the 
ordinary word in Arabic for steer is^y, or^A* ^y, whereas 
<£>J is an extremely rare word, and in Mohammedan works 
its usual signification is hog. There can be no doubt that 
in the dialect spoken by Sa'adya and Hefes tSJ meant 
nothing more than bullock or steer. For it is inconceivable 



51 See Bacher's introduction to his edition, p. ix. 

62 See Yahuda's edition, Introduction, pp. 7 ft". 

58 See text, fol. 10 b, I. 12. 
VOL. IV. P p 
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that they employed such an ambiguous word which denotes 
kog in a passage dealing with sacrifices. 

The resemblance of these two versions will appear still 
more striking when we compare them with the independent 
translation of the Bible printed in Beyrout. The Leviticus 
passage alone will suffice for our purpose. It is as follows : 

»Jl»Ij Ij-Lcj A*^ ^-s-cl o^j^ i/»t» J^ir^ icW lP W- u'j 

A+J* Jjji ^J\ v. ijjft-i i^aa. is^-i Jh ,J>\ \.f A»sr i_^ft> I4J ljlio.1 

. pU^>.i" **-» J} ^yJI (.J ^ -._j~Jil ^IxJl Jj»jjj . i^>J\ J.UI ^yJl 

. V^' CjjJ <ripl i»U1 C^V» Jt~» <-<*-~>) fd\ (j &*~»l ^Ixll (j~-»iJ) 

^>L.j cUsa.il! J*^. ,_£ ijjJI pUI ^jJI J>U yjj Jfi pjJI ^ J*K*} 

**^a.j . cUs*.})| *»*» i^b (^jj (.jjjl sS^' jji* J&J <J1 S~aJ (.jll 

dJjj iJail jyti Jxi U> ^yJl> JxSJj . )jj.l Jc J5jJj CC «£^J s** 5, 

* ^UsM .Ja* is^i «Jl Jj5ll ^1)1 Jj>\ \S 

In this version almost every technical expression is ren- 
dered differently from the other two, and this would lead 
one to assume an interdependence of the latter As Sa'adya 
is by far the better known of the two as a translator and 
commentator of the Bible, it seems at first sight reasonable 
to conclude that Hefes borrowed from him. This, accord- 
ingly, would fix the terminus a quo, and would indeed place 
Hefes in the second half of the tenth century, for we must 
allow some time for Sa'adya's translation to become 
universally spread. 

On reflection, however, this can hardly be considered 
conclusive evidence. To begin with, the fact that Sa'adya 
is the most renowned and admired Jewish writer of the 
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tenth century does not preclude the possibility of an earlier, 
though less satisfactory, attempt at translating the Bible, 
at least the Pentateuch, into Arabic, Hefes displays 
a thorough mastery of Hebrew, Arabic, and Aramaic. 
He shows great skill and a sense of appropriateness in 
choosing Arabic equivalents for the most obscure talmudic 
terms. Even in cases where his explanations lack philo- 
logical soundness, the Arabic words he uses admirably 
convey the meaning he intended. And in this branch he 
has no predecessors known to us. Is it at all likely that 
a man of the calibre of Hefes would need to borrow from 
the translation of another writer without due acknowledge- 
ment? It, therefore, seems natural to reject the theory 
that the translation of Hefes is influenced by that of 
Sa'adya. The striking resemblance of the two translations 
may be accounted for in a simpler manner. Although we 
have no data for determining exactly the time when Jews 
in Babylon adopted Arabic as their vernacular, 64 there can 
be no doubt that this event took place centuries before 
Sa'adya. The Jews, accordingly, while studying the Bible, 
especially the Pentateuch, must have translated it into that 
language. Some sort of terminology must have gradually 
developed, and remained fixed to a considerable extent, 
especially in the case of technical terms. This terminology 
inevitably had some Hebrew colouring, otherwise such 
woi'ds as sj-jco for burnt-offering, which is a literal translation 
of r6iy, S5 and i^L. for peace-offering ; Hebrew trota, could 
not have arisen. Accordingly, if Sa'adya really was the 
first translator of the Pentateuch, he merely committed to 
writing that which had been known orally, and it is only 

54 Comp. Steinschneider, Arabische Literatur der Juden, p. xvii. 
65 See Freytag's Lexicon, s. v. Sx^e. 

P p a 
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for the literary touches that he deserves credit, not for the 
actual translation. Subsequent writers, who had Sa'adya's 
translation before them, were no longer aware of the oral 
terminology that had previously existed, and unduly praised 
him for his work. For it must be borne in mind that 
a translation of the Bible made by Jews in their vernacular 
differs radically from that made by non-Jews. The former 
are enjoined to ' meditate therein day and night ', and as 
soon as they adopt a new mother-tongue, are bound to find 
equivalents for Hebrew words. Thus the adoption of the 
new mother-tongue practically coincides with the translation 
which may be regarded as raw material for subsequent 
literary attempts. The first non-Jew, however, who wished 
to translate the Bible, had to begin with a clean slate, and 
was obliged to coin new terms. 

These considerations, to my mind, completely destroy 
the evidence to be adduced from the expressions Hefes 
employs in translating pentateuchal verses. 

In this connexion it is convenient to discuss two 
passages in which Hefes is supposed to quote Sa'adya 
explicitly, and which would thus conclusively prove that 
Hefes flourished after that famous Gaon. In JQR-, VI, 
p. 705, Neubauer published an Arabic fragment which he 
hesitatingly suggested to be part of the Book of Precepts 
by Hefes b. Yasliah. That fragment begins with a slightly 
abridged quotation from Menahot, Mishnah, 3, 6. j. so 
Then comes the following passage : ro»nei>N Dtfn NDDDp ip) 
xrronj jro ddp .ii> nnn»6 nb tmn »a nrui rbbx ivo "wsbtt 
ab riTQ vnpn pt^a Nrnai ncon in jto fxi a-ii&N rui>3 -iNvnata 
tmsa ttd t»b »Sd tpi xnvya nan nwni disd^n y»»a yn\ This 
is followed by an enumeration of twenty sections. After 
58 This was not noticed by Neubauer. 
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the mention of the twenty-first section there is a gap, and 
the subject is interrupted. The passage that follows deals 
with an important principle for enumerating precepts. 
The gap must have been considerable, for we have to allow 
room for at least four or five sections. 57 

Another fragment which enumerated the first eight 
sections of Sa'adya's Reshut was published by Prof. 
Schechter. 58 That fragment is headed H^K rmrb\H "VDBTl Kin 
59 na TWitba d*b &dp $i we&r nnyD mo nynota dni rbt>y 
&t yen ji pto bvnw aiD m'Dsna y» dd?. The remaining 
lines are, with the exception of a few insignificant variants, 
identical with those of Neubauer's fragment, and hence 
Prof. Alexander Marx was led to consider Samuel b. Hofni 
the author of the latter. 60 There is, however, no ground 
for this identification. That the two fragments do not 
belong to one and the same book is self-evident. In 
Saadyana we have the beginning of Samuel b. Hofni's 
commentary, whereas in Neubauer's fragment we have 
a direct quotation from Sa'adya's Reshut before it was 
translated into Arabic. Since the headings alone are 
quoted, there is no room for divergency in style, and there 
is nothing to connect the two writers. One feels inclined 
to agree with Neubauer that ' it is certainly not by Samuel 
ben rlofni '.« 

On the other hand, I am now in a position to demonstrate 

67 There are a few misprints in that passage, and Neubauer, JQR., VII, 
p. 17a, corrected them in the name of Bacher, who had seen the manuscript. 
One important word, however, was left uncorrected. 7t2N, p. 707, 1. 14, 
ought obviously to be p?I3N or PflN. 

68 JQR; XIV, p. an ; Saadyana, p. 53. 

59 It seems to me that iQ is the more correct reading, as a slightly 
obliterated H might easily be mistaken for T . 

6 > Ginzberg's Geonica, I, p. 179, note. 81 JQR., VII, p. 172. 
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with certainty that Hefes was not the author of that 
fragment, and the evidence is furnished by the preserved 
portion of his Book of Precepts. There is, to begin with, 
a difference in style. Hefes consistently uses Arabic 
equivalents for Hebrew technical terms. Thus, he always 
says nync, jwntp, "idnin, raw, while Neubauer's fragment 
has mxD, niVD, ns5»y, nvyn ab. Matters of style are always 
subject to doubt, and those who are loath to rely on them 
will find convincing proof for my contention in the following 
consideration. The author of Neubauer's fragment refutes 
the system of a certain . . . Bar Furkan. 62 In order to 
make this point clear 1 shall quote and explain the Words 
attributed to that Bar Furkan, especially as they are of 
importance for the various systems of enumerating precepts. 
nonsn 103 m3.nn.-n ncyn nS nvy 3it?n rb)p w fxpna -d . . . 
in aim ai "iiDNm n:a nnnn mtppnra inioa nn:» d-iv inxn 
63 bm jto ib) bap jwib&k <b naxna »a rwy fop h5>n 
*aon pnaoa ab\ "W s£ ndj? ^h^n in -in;»5>x jNvnta ^jk 
N"WN1 NJTIC? "... ifar Furkan^-may his soul be in paradise 
—says: Count positive and negative precepts when they are 
combined (as in the case of the hoofs of animals) as one ; one 
of them is sufficient to indicate them both ; the opposite is 
superfluous, since they are joined. Turn to the permitted 
thing, and cast away the forbidden. And this is \the 
principle} concerning which he said in his book of precepts. 
He said : If it is permitted to eat an animal which chews 
its cud, this in itself is a prohibition against the eating of an 
animal which does not chew its cud and is not cloven-footed ; 
— it is to be cotmted as one precept. 

62 The name is obliterated, and Neubauer supplied WSTf 1 , while Bacher 
read it as iTplX. 

63 Read pbtiH or i?nN ; see above, note 57. e * JQR-, VI, p. 707. 
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The Hebrew quotation is no doubt part of Azharot or 
Reshut. We have four lines rhyming with D"i . The style 
is paitanic, and I think that the last word DT stands for n?"], 
just as 73 is the apocopated form of n?3. The Arabic is 
slightly clumsy, but my interpretation is the only one 
possible, for it would not do to take NiriNl WW as the 
complement of JN3, since there would then be no apodosis. 
Moreover, the finite verb after |N3 (for there is no ground to 
read pK^DN) precludes such an alternative. Accordingly 
Bar Furkan lays it down as a principle that opposites are 
only to be counted as one precept. The writer of that 
fragment refutes this principle from a logical standpoint. 
Maimonides, too, agrees with the latter, for he consistently 
counts such cases as two precepts. 65 The permission to eat 
clean animals is positive precept I49, G6 and the prohibition 
against unclean animals is negative precept i72. 6T Now 
Hefes b. Yasliah, as will be explained later on at the end of 
Chapter IV, is not at all aware of this subtle distinction. 
He usually reckons such cases as one precept, but sometimes 
as two. Thus, that a Nazarite must grow his hair is given 
as a positive precept, but the fact that he must not cut his 
hair is not given separately. On the other hand, he counts 
separately the commandment to bring all sacrifices to the 
special place (Deut. 13. 6) and the prohibition against eating 
any sacrifice outside that place {ibid., ia. 17). The reason 
why he counts them separately is because they occur in 
different passages of the Pentateuch. 

The other passage in which Hefes apparently quotes 
Sa'adya is the glossary to miopn BIB'S published by 
Horowitz. 68 The passage is headed DID^SD taxa^K n^Dsn 

65 Sefer ha-Miswot, principle 6, ed. Bloch, p. 20. M Op. at., p. 127. 

« op. cit, P . 250. «8 rvbnn riiM no, n, pp. 6 3 ff. 
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$i fan S"b miBpn, and is without any doubt excerpted from 
the Book of Precepts, as will be pointed out at the end of 
this chapter. The note on nn^n runs as follows: nn^n 
ni>nD iTS b)p< nnj?D 3*il njm&N. It is, however, easy to prove 
that the explanation attributed to Sa'adya does not form 
part of Hefes's glossary. For it is impossible that Hefes 
should quote an opinion different from his own without 
refuting or accepting it. Moreover, if he wanted to give ex- 
planations by Sa'adya differing from his own, he had occasion 
to do so in the next word. Hefes translates nyxp by "OW, 
while Sa'adya, according to Solomon Parhon, 69 renders it 
by DDp. Then in this very passage Hefes quotes a talmudic 
statement on ns which is against his own explanation. 
This statement is placed at the end of the passage, after all 
the difficult words have been explained. It is thus evident 
that Hefes did not interrupt himself in the middle, 
otherwise he would have placed the talmudic statement 
immediately after his translation of HS, especially as this 
word occurs before fiM^n. It is also to be observed that 
Sa'adya does not translate ftisbn by abrm. The text of his 
translation of Exod. 30. 34 has toa!', while Derenbourg 
gives a variant rwn. We thus see that this note in the 
glossary to miBpn CrtCB is spurious. The copyist did not 
have the Book of Precepts before him, but excerpted the 
passage from Ibn Bal'lim's Kitab al-Tarjik.' 10 To any one 
who studies Ibn Bal'am's works it is inconceivable that he 
should have incorporated the entire passage from Hefes 

69 Mafyberet he-Aruk, s. v. JJXp. 

70 At the end of the passage it is said: }D "ittND DKS*6x .Tin n"W 

roj? rbb» rn nvbi p mirp ^? ybm rpinrbtt axm. The editor 

misread the text. These corrections are by Steinschneider, Monatschrift, 
1885, p. 288. 
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verbatim without commenting on it. He usually quotes 
various opinions side by side. What really happened was 
this : Ibn Bal'am gave various opinions among which those 
of Hefes were prominent, and the copyist subsequently 
collected all of Hefes's explanations under the heading 
pan srb . . . "VDBn. He was, however, unable, in some cases, to 
differentiate between the words of Hefes and the comments 
of Ibn Bal'am. It is also possible that that spurious 
explanation of Sa'adya was added by the ' redactor ' himself, 
who obviously was not well informed. 

The result of all these discussions appears convincing 
enough to enable us to state that for determining the time 
when Hefes flourished we only have a terminus ad quern — 
he was dead in the first half of the eleventh century, since 
Ibn Janah, when quoting him, adds the formula rppx norn 
— but the terminus a quo must be left open, until further 
evidence is brought to light. Vague and unfounded 
assumptions are of no avail. 

Out of the four titles, Resh Kalla, Alluf, Rosh Yeshibah, 
and Gaon, that are bestowed upon Hefes by writers who refer 
to him, the first is the one that was actually borne by him. 
This conjecture of Rapoport's 71 is strikingly confirmed by 
our fragment in which he styles himself twice as W>K DN"). 72 
That Hefes was no Gaon in the technical sense needs no 
demonstration. In Sherira's Epistle, where a practically 
complete list of the Geonim of Pumbedita and Sura is 
given, no mention of this scholar is made. Writers 
subsequent to the gaonic period gave this term a wider 
denotation, and applied it almost to any great Talmudist. 
Thus Nissim b. Jacob of Kairuwan is also dignified with 

71 Kobak's Yeshurun, VIII, p. 58. 72 See text, fols. 8 b, 25 a. 
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that title. Indeed Sherira himself does not always keep to 
the technical sense, and some of the Amoraim are styled 
by him as Geonim. 73 

Nothing definite, however, is known of the functions of 
the Resh Kalla. It is usually considered synonymous with 
the title Alluf, 74 which is also obscure. The prevalent 
view among Jewish scholars is that he was third in rank 
to the Gaon. This is based upon the report of Nathan 
ha-Babli, 76 and there can be no doubt that within the 
constitution of the Babylonian Academies this was actually 
the case. But there is sufficient evidence for the assumption 
that the term Resh Kalla was used in two different senses. 
Here again Rapoport's ingenious conjectures help to clear 
up many difficulties. 70 He drew attention to the prayer 
|p")13 Op" 1 in which the Reshe Kalla are mentioned before 
the exilarchs and the heads of the academies. For it is 
hard to get reconciled to the idea that the titles are 
enumerated at random. He accordingly concludes that 
this prayer was composed in Palestine where the Resh Kalla 
was the highest dignitary. The words rbs W~\b refer to 
the preceding words ^Wi Njn«3 H, while ^"lbl mbi ">&^h 
Nan n •onh NmTiD refer to !>333 ni. Ginzberg, too, in his 
Geonica" 17 has pointed out that 'besides the seven nibs <tptn, 
the title of the seven most prominent members of the 
Academy, there must have been also the N?3 CH who took 
an active part in the instruction given at the Academy'. 
The same scholar gave plausible reasons for his hypothesis 

73 See Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, I, pp. 31, 32. 

74 Rapoport, loc. cit., is undecided on this matter, but Poznafiski is of 
the opinion that the terms are identical. See BW ffWy, p. 48. The 
proofs he advances are, however, not convincing. 

76 See Neubauer, op. cit., II, pp. 78 ff. '• See op. cit., pp. 63, 64. 

77 I, p. 8, note 1. 
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that originally the head of the Academy at Pumbedita was 
styled Resh Kalla, not Gaon. 78 

Then there is a talmudic passage which tends to prove 
that the Resh Kalla was higher in rank than the Rosh 
Yeshibah during the amoraic period. It is stated in 
Berakot 57a that if one enters a shrubbery in his dream it 
is a sign that he will become a Rosh Yeshibah, while if he 
enters a forest he will become 'head of the sons of the 
Kalla '. Now as a forest is larger than a shrubbery, one is 
inclined to think that a Resh Kalla was more important 
than a Rosh Yeshibah. 7 " 

At all events it seems safe to assume that some Reshe 
Kalla were heads of independent academies, and owed no 
allegiance to the Gaon. This accounts for the fact that 
some scholars outside the gaonic academies bore the title 
Resh Kalla. There would then be no need to assume, in 
some cases at least, that this title was conferred by the 
Gaon upon foreign scholars as a mark of respect. That 
Hefes belonged to this class of Reshe Kalla seems to be 
clear from the fact that he is styled Rosh Yeshibah by 
Solomon Parhon. 80 Moreover, the Resh Kalla in the 
gaonic academy would hardly have ventured to write 
a comprehensive work on Halakah. We know that they 
were not even allowed to answer Responsa. 81 

78 Op. cit, pp. 46-50. 

79 Rashi, who evidently knew that the Resh Kalla was inferior in rank 
to the Rosh Yeshibah, explains the passage in the following manner : 
a shrubbery which consists of big and small trees, and is dense, is a sign 
for a Rosh Yeshibah, for young and old gather together to listen to his 
lectures ; while a forest which consists of big trees not close to one another 
is a sign for the head of the pupils, that is to say, the Resh Kalla who 
explains to the pupils the subject expounded by the teacher. This com- 
parison is, however, too forced. 

80 See above, note 3a. 81 See Ginzberg, Geonica, I, p. 8. 
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It should be noted that the meaning 162 has not been 
satisfactorily explained. It is usual to vocalize it N?>3, and 
in deference to custom I transliterate it accordingly. But 
it seems doubtful whether it yields a suitable meaning. 
To take it to denote crown seems unlikely for various 
reasons. To begin with, a crown in Aramaic is usually 
N7v3, not K>2. Then even if we connect it with the crown 
of the law, the sense is still obscure. Rapoport takes it to 
signify a lecture* 2 but does not explain the etymology. 
The most plausible suggestion appears to me to vocalize it 
N?3 1, and assign to it the signification of assembly, gathering. 
A striking parallel is found in Arabic sJ^and iawU, both of 
which denote academy, university. 

As a writer Hefes is only known by his Book of 
Precepts. All quotations hitherto found can be traced to 
that book which was a storehouse of Halakah, philology, 
and philosophy as it was understood in those days. First 
and foremost he was a Halakist, and it is chiefly in this 
branch of Jewish learning that his interests were centred. 
Philology and philosophy claimed his attention only so far 
as they had any bearing upon Halakah. His book was the 
standard work on Halakah in Bahya b. Pakuda's days. 
For in enumerating the various authoritative books in all 
branches, Bahya names the Book of Precepts by Hefes b. 
Yasliah which gave a brief account of all laws as compared 
with the Halakot Gedolot which contained only those that 
are obligatory at this time. 83 It is always quoted with the 

82 Jeshurun, VIII, p. 63. 

83 pan i tjliT Jju \$$t Ul f$\j&\ yj+jt j*zJ? jlill v^iJl j 
rvoi>rn nipiDa rvoi>n Js* J^ji\ Ija j \&* U^Ju U Uj rtbv p 

ni^llJ (Duties of the Heart, ed. Yahuda, p. 7. It is also quoted by Kaufmann, 
Die Theologie des Bahja ibn Pakuda, p. 5). 
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highest respect, and the author's decisions are usually 
accepted. There can be no doubt that had the author 
written this book in Hebrew, the references to it would 
have been more numerous. As it is, the author was lost 
sight of with the disappearance of the knowledge of 
Halakah in Arabic-speaking countries. The few references 
to R. Hefes that occur in books by writers who did not 
know Arabic are borrowed from other sources. 84 

Not being satisfied with a mere enumeration of the 
precepts, as was done by the author of the Halakot Gedolot, 
and, centuries later, by Maimonides, he gives a lengthy 
discussion of each detail. In the ethical precepts he had 
occasion to expound his philosophical speculations which 
show him to be a clear thinker, well versed in the philo- 
sophical doctrines of his times. Whenever he quoted an 
obscure passage from the Bible or rabbinic literature he 
appended to it a commentary which is remarkable for its 
precision. There is sufficient testimony that he was dis- 
tinguished in all these branches. As a rational commentator 
of the Bible he is quoted by grammarians, lexicographers, 
and commentators like Ibn Janah, Ibn Baram, Solomon 
Parhon, and Tanhum Yerushalmi. Here, too, as in the 
case of Halakah, his opinions command the greatest respect, 
and are usually adopted/ 5 Even the ill-tempered Ibn Balaam 
who had no regard for authorities 86 is glad to find in Hefes 

84 Thus Piske Recanate, 38 b, is a direct quotation from Alfasi's Responsa, 
109. 

85 Solomon Parhon in his Ma/iberet ke-'Aruk, s. v. VHp, adopts the 
interpretation of Hefes against Sa'adya's. 

86 See Moses ibn Ezra, al-Muhddarah wal-Mudakarah, quoted by 
Derenbourg, Gloses d'Abou Zakariya Yahia ben Bilam sur Isa'ie, p. 7, and 
Fuchs, Studien, p. 23. rDTi* |D iriN D^D'' th, Nobody escaped his attacks 
(lit. his net). 
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support for his view. 87 Naturally Hefes did not entirely 
escape the severe criticism of Ibn Bal'am who in his com- 
mentary on Deut. 30. 1 blames him for having counted that 
verse as a precept and for interpreting R. Simlai's statement 
literally. And if writers on the Bible are greatly indebted 
to Hefes, there can be no doubt that he laid under still 
greater obligation early lexicographers and interpreters of 
the Mishnah and Gemara. His influence upon Maimonides 
is evident from the remarks of the latter in Pe'er ha-Dor, 
140, 142, that his errors in certain matters are due to his 
having followed R. Hefes. 

Some of the philosophic doctrines of Hefes have 
fortunately been preserved for us by Judah b. Barzillai, 
a writer of the twelfth century. In his commentary on the 
Book of Creation, whose value lies more in the lengthy 
quotations from books no longer extant than in the author's 
own views, he gives at length the first two precepts of 
Hefes's Book. This passage is an important contribution to 
mediaeval Jewish philosophy. In order to appraise Hefes 
as a philosopher it may not be out of place to reprint the 
entire passage here, and translate it into English. This is 
also rendered necessary by the fact that the printed edition 
is not free from errors. Halberstam who edited the text 
did not see the manuscript. According to the evidence of 
the transcriber, the unique copy upon which the edition is 
based teems with errors. 88 Add to these disadvantages 
"' riVp }N 'hp TN> ND $WB^>N 3XT13 'B fan 2~b JVNT T 

n"ab o*u2v nmn xn"B \t6 hup nnsi>t< }NDt \a ton? nypi bo^b 

ilU ill. / saw in the Book of Precepts by R. Hefes something which strengthens 
my assertion that the narrative of the concubine took place closely upon the 
time of the conquest. He said: because at that time the tribes were allowed to 
intermarry (Ibn Bal'am's Commentary on Judges 20. 28, ed. Poznanski). 
f9 See Halberstam's preface, p. ix, note. 
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the circumstance that Judah b. Barzillai did not see the 
Book of Precepts, but quoted the passage second hand, and 
the corruptions will be accounted for. Owing to these 
cogent reasons, I hope to be pardoned for this digression. 89 
bv inoNa irniaenoi wnjn nn^ uniN mso rtilSJ'K'in fYMSn 
Die "by\ pao iimn i^a bin jnN Nine 1333^3 untd snton!? "on 
!>n nnneni ovn nsrri "antra nm Nine njn!> mn« naeno 
inrvo nnN^ "a D"na nriNe myn ntoib nvn rum ''a .121 iaai> 
.vna Me neN iroae bW> ^a* n^>i iwt ii> bw xb ms $>e 
"aviats lain iaai> tvn-^i injn ta yvnw laa^ ^>n maem '-vai 
i^jn pro* ai>n raene n«N"ii .noaro -nn^i wn!> ^ i>« ranNi 
p npyn pnan^> iai> ^>n a»e» N^>e '•oa wajri -ion p ra -mn imi> 
ioa viaie vsn -idn$> raian n^i run si' nb !>n a^e* n!> 92 $>at3n 
i>jj mio Nin pts6 13 noNa Nxoan Nin dti^nh Nin 'n "a '»ai ,m 
93 aTiana S>an nwi "nw Nin >a iid 1 ' jiei> Nin D s nta '^ai .»raen -m 
. D^iyni din anaae nns n^>n 'n oea «-»pa xb\ .d^n Ni3 nwn 
eiiao 'n ftth o nN-in N^>n ,W> jvini ai Nine eniao 'n jiei>i 
D"prw ny n^>n tn» Die D"prv nVi D^ejion i>a i>j> jns Nine 
i>3N .ihn 1^> nwe ny D^prv t6 neyon d:i "b jnx Nine nesion 
M cwieN-in to .neyoi iiivni nohp Die ^a novo oe d^n pei> 
avfat 'n roey ova M avian no ^j? xbv abw by xbn oe -ran 

89 Commentary on the Sefer Yesirah, ed. Halberstara, pp. 55, 56. The 
quotation is introduced by the following remark : D'HaWlOn JO inN 37131 

i!?ni nn>n nSnna rnxon Tie )bnb b"i fjifo pan nano pmyne 
wita 'n i'Nie' 1 yoe '» n^ ^n nnem ovn njn»i vi3i f)-iin 
nnN 'n. 

^ Deut. 4. 39. 

91 Eccles. 1. 13. The reading there is ON TlTUI. Comp., however, 1. 17. 

92 Isa. 44. 19. s>8 Gen. 1. 1. 

94 Bereshit Rabba 13. 3. The reading there is "^3tO. See Theodor's 
edition, p. 115. 

96 Gen. a. 4. From Hefes's statement it seems that the mtdrashic remark 
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'3 D'SK^DI 0*3313 dW3B> HO b b$ iTW DW3 ''S1 .DW1 p« 

invi 96 s'nsns onjiari ^331 era 5>aa noxa wok 11 ! wnay> oi>i3 
not 'ni> iny» pntso 97 *o »3 D^mp i>npa irwx s]k 'n n^a dw 
^jn pxae> no b mv nnno pxn i»jn .moron i>3i whs yaa ni> 
i>3i nox $>x Kin ^ nay nan Soap D«n nn 13 w *o Soi pe6 
mail rmoe> 98 iai>™w e"yxi nana «*m 1.3a vn* pe£ ^ya 
100 [noi] .oma w ^na lNiao ny tsw nnroo »a "'"nsn d^xk 
.nye>n nn Bnaxt? 103 noxa m^ Nine rw my 101 px noxjt? 
»3 e»x 3^ i>y ni>jw nvxn noi>nni> onx mnxp i>"r wiian noxi 
awe no ym nnin mo^ nips? *in ,02 pnn my pxi mn 11 xw 

was made upon this verse. In the Midrash, however, it is on verse 5. It is 
naturally more appropriate on the former, where D*n?X Tl is mentioned 
for the first time. 

96 Ps. 89. 6, 7. 

97 The manuscript has nO, and it is corrected by Halberstam. 

98 The edition reads D^XX D"Dm W1BE> uS> WW, which gives no 
sense at all. Halberstam emends it to UTflintV, which does not suit the 
context. My emendation is quite obvious : S was misread as 3 , and the 
word was therefore divided into two. Dn3m may perhaps be read as 
Dn3l1, but l' , n3ni is more suitable, and the corruption may be accounted for 
by the fact that V written in a cursive hand may be easily misread as D. 
What Hefes wrote in Arabic was no doubt i"6xipXl nXODK nairDX 1p JX1 
Dnn^y. The idea expressed is that all rational beings know that He is the 
true God, they only differ as to His names and sayings. This is a thought 
often met with in mediaeval Jewish philosophy, and its origin is in Menahot 
no a, where this very verse is cited. 

99 Malachi 1. n. 

100 This word is missing in the text. As it is the method of Hefes in this 
passage, as well as in the fragment of the original, to explain each word and 
phrase, there can be no doubt that he elucidates the phrase my PX of the 
Deut. verse, and that it has no connexion with the preceding. Hence 
it is necessary to supply some such word as noi. H e fe? wrote n?1p, 
and had one of the Ibn Tibbons translated it he would have put rlOXl. 

: T : 

But our translator lived before that period in which it was considered 
fashionable to imitate the Arabic idioms and constructions, and he therefore 
rendered that word by nDX3t5> HOI, or perhaps by nOXC' ilDl. 

101 The printed edition has pXI, which is obviously an error. 
»<» Pirke Abot. 2. 14. 
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<3 ncaa na p\r\r\nb ivan Dipcn nt3 enai> wwim .Dnp'SN^ 
rotKn i>e> btibvd jmvn arcon So 13 mv >in .Son -«vi tiv Kin 
-mi e>k D"D1 hdik jne> tyvai ny3-\Ko p.331 now D"nn »S>ju S01 
jn3 wm m:ii33 nrtoa yw nn .nnoai ati» nw ptai now jno 
uvt 1 iff njrrn 13133 "3 ;na3i runs -iid ,, w -irixm .jna3i rtro 

S>y "l33nDB> DflD SW *& DOXyD V1D13 N^l DID* -\m "W O 1371^30 

n« bow mini run riK na3»t? n^an jus itdsici iyS>ui n'an 
nS>iy ^3^ pi .pt6 anen cmosst? "iiyi .mnS> inx So pi oxn 
)b im Sot? "aS> ddvvd hdu nS>i] 103 did' inK '3 D'jnT nosiam 
nn«Di .DExyo in->33 nS>i [tnD' 1 lc4 -irw "3 dtiv isk ntoi n-11331 nS>yo 
icvyo idi3 nai So pso idvi -w SoS> b» o 1333^ rwao ujrw 
pix irroei iS>b>idi iNtiai nSiyn w o wnai ncta yiYi ina 
men usiy nS> -ib>« mS> dtiSw Kim nmen nSoi pbd kSo Son 
ick pi .li* onyn mm nn S>x pnyin ^d !>k w5 3Ti3*i3 roiom 
nvson iS>K3i .Sip '•ni'it n^n aas^x nsiom ""wan nco 
iS> D^jnv i3s pto sv»3 D , n^nB' wmaBncn -n3mi unyi3 n^pm 
niDT nwi d"3> 'n rwm 107 3Ton3 mas init TiS>ir jvmi nsicn 
,ntS> nt non 13 w s"yN p3yS> ni33S> snp Hint? 108 n»i mas inn 

13«H lS>K3 13y-l s *WQ 1K33P 'N33n pKB> '133 noS> PD333 wtw iota 

i3nyi ba ?2>m i3«n iSw ,psD 'So 1N33 wa "3 13*33 nyca pivo 
pj»tpo wn «i» [wjy 3*11 nyc ysvi] 109 moipi mmsi "wan nisi 
pay ny-ii> «k dtwo pne> inxn ,13-orns? D^^y b [wn3ioN3] no 

105 The sentences enclosed in brackets were omitted by the copyist 
through homoioteleuton, and were afterwards supplied at Halberstam's 
request by two gentlemen who had the manuscript before them. See 
Halberstam's preface, p. x, and notes on p. 290. 

104 The printed edition has lf\H, which gives no sense. 

108 Isa. 40. 18. 106 Deut. 4. 12. 107 Num. ia. 8. 

108 The printed text has IHOl. 

109 These words are added in the same way as is explained in note 103. 
Instead of 1iyE» the printed text has Ti'13?, which gives no sense. I am 
not confident about this emendation. 110 See note 103. 

VOL. IV. Q q 
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.t/'rv ban -w men »m in-pi noiro b? lna^DD uitsa otn p 
bi> E* -a wu unjna -nanrfo 1333b m jewing w n»*n vworn 
nniN irwya win qw mn ii>Na nax!>Dn nny» ne>iy fiaxta 
a*ip© J>bwi nr -a i3»y -isd uw "b!> nnv m riynn -omi vbi] m 
rovp tnia 'n ohy viirc njw n^> dn ny-r N^n 113 a-nana ftai> nyin 
mxo JVJETl ni^ton ,iri3i3n!> ->pn px j>j« n!>i tij)" xi> pNn 
vaba n»N3 nnx xin -a pbd aw ^3 poNnh sman nn^ uniN 
*p3 dip mom nx-io ii> 31BT13 xi> .irtar -inx iiy pxi wniaeriDai 
'n ti 115 'n yij? 114 pja Bnpn "ana ii> warn a"yNi oSya "m 
1^ ^Bfloni' n^>n 13 iTom «y »3 nm rural rbr\ arm pxni " 6 
poKn!> un n-a^m .iny ynrai wo'a 'n jdbo n7 iiy a-nana din '23 
n!>31 aiyo xbi *m xi>3 ni3aai i»yya inN Nine wnai nota 
p^nm tayDrvi ro-uv inhr inN bi yuy3i *ix? -!>ai *irva xi>3i -na-n 
. pnai iDSJi <ww nbm n!>nn 1^ vn manei ->annoi je»n>i enravi 
'n ^nib* yoe> 118 3Tiaia i-6nd nnx iav n!> nar nW ujniai 
pri3 can' 1 n9 npyn by irfor inx rxc profit nynni ,-iriN 'n irnbn 
inN nnN o»a*i nBDorw 1:^ -nan 1 ' -iiaDro -laoem n-ani nnx pjy 
nnx iiyi '11 '31 aim? -inNoi .own-i nine i»a xin 
120, 3 ^^m j 31 ( p SD ,1,3 -laoon i>ai> pawn lnNnc yiT>3 "iriNn 
DnaiD un nnNii inNt? or6 mpio nnxm nnxn ni by ^a D-ann 
.orfc mpio inN nm n^>n mjn '31 'a d'-idin [-ni 122 "inNn nsDon 
W> ptrNi nar n^yn'' WNniae nain nnoN 13^ -nari3^ nnxoi 

1,1 Kaufmann, p. 335, emends it to J»CNJ"in?. But there is no need 
to alter the text. The Hithpa'el is here used as the biblical Niph'al. 
Comp. Isa. 23. 23. 

!12 See note 103. 113 Isa. 40. 38. 

111 Zach. 4. 10, and many other places. 

115 Exod. 9. 3, and many other places. 

116 Isa. 66. i, where it is ^31, not vS>3"l. 

117 Ibid., 62. 8. "8 Deut. 6. 4. 

119 Arabic J^i)| lc. 12 » The printed text has pi. 

121 Arabic k J*A. m The printed text has "inNf!. 
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tw nnciKn Q'jnorw nevti w ii> pai imoa |w psnv mk pwi 
tone' -narw 'ah .'nriK nw do^k* nyna pa^ tew n!j yts* ii> 
iwni> jarv 1 k^ bn torn .w ii> jw -nana \mn hb |wtn 
nnxa nnx sin ^a irter nan W> w unarm? oysn bo [ii>] m 
maim non ii> w -lan i>ai 3^ ucipn ntfso liter -inx pni 
inx 13"ki bjidi n^nn ii? ts»i oycrm na-iir jnajni pjmi , i: , t?i Tn*ai 
inx iwi!>k 'a ipjai noxa «j>t tbtm nwin i?a -iiikdi .np^yn i>y 
rwito iron <jk hov dt6n jw sin 'jk y« 'a nny inn 124 a'naia 
k$> dk njrf t6n m aTia "»jn ,^wo »td pxi Nans ■oni twto 
ipn pn yj« &te sisj* 1 n^ pan nrcp N-na 'n d^ijj ^n nw 

.irmarte 

'The first precept enjoins us to unite our mind and 
thoughts on the truth of the matter ; to make our Creator 
exist in our heart, and to consider Him Lord of all things 
without a shadow of doubt, and without any other thought ; 
to know that He is truth ; as it is written : Know therefore 
this day, and lay it to thy heart, &e. The words know 
therefore this day imply : while thou art yet alive ; for 
after a man's death his knowledge will not avail him, and 
he will not be able to repair the error which he committed 
during his life. And the words, and lay it to thy heart, 
imply that thou shouldst lay this matter to thy mind 
and the vision of thy heart, as it is written : And I applied 
my Iieart to seek and to search ottt by wisdom. The proof 
that laying a thing to one's heart makes one understand 
it is to be found in the words of the prophet, who says 
concerning a man who does not set his heart to differentiate 
between the essential and the unessential : He calleth not 
to mind, neither is there knowledge or understanding to say, 

123 See note 103. 124 Deut. 32. 39. " 5 Isa. 40. 28. 

Qq 2 
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/ have burned half of it in the fire. And the meaning of the 
words, that the Lord (nin 1 ") He is God, is that He is existent 
in truth, for the word Nin denotes something that exists. 
And the name DVtiw signifies something fundamental, for 
He is fundamental, and He is everything ; as it is written : 
In the beginning Elohim created. He was only named 
nlrr> after man and the universe were created. The word 
nw explicitly states that He is Master and Lord of all. 
Seest thou not that the word mil* explicitly states that 
He is Master of all created things ? Nor can any one be 
proclaimed Lord until the thing over which he is Lord 
becomes a fact ; similarly no being can be established 
unless it has a master. But the name Elohim is funda- 
mental, and does not imply priority, or posteriority, or 
the existence of a created thing. The ancients say con- 
cerning the verse in the day when OWN nin' made earth 
and heaven: He mentioned a complete name concerning a 
complete world. The words in heaven indicate all that is 
in heaven, stars and angels; for all worship Him, and 
believe in truth with all their power and understanding, 
as it is written : And the heavens shall praise Thy wonders, 
also Thy belief in the assembly of the holy ones. For who 
in the skies can be compared unto the Lord? Who among 
the sons of the mighty is like unto the Lord? &c. And 
the words, and upon the earth, signify that which is on 
earth, rational beings and animals; for it is evident from 
all things that He is the God of truth. All rational beings 
acknowledge this, and believe in that thing, although His 
names and words vary among them. For it is written: 
For from the rising of the sun even unto the going down 
of the same, My name is great among the Gentiles. And 
the words there is none else indicate that He is the only 
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one in truth, as I shall explain in this section. Our teachers 
of blessed memory said that a man should learn all proofs 
that might possibly occur to him that He is one, and there 
is no other, as it is said: Be diligent to learn the Lazv, 
so that thou mayest know what to answer a heretic. I 
am obliged to explain here this proof in order that 
one may be strengthened in the truth that He is one, 
and is the Creator of all things. Know that all things 
that exist and are known, vegetables and animals, are 
composed of four elements, which are earth, water, fire, 
and air: it is from them that they are created, and it is 
to them that they will return, and become effaced. This 
is known by true demonstration. The element in them 
is visible, and can be tested. Now since the element is 
visible and can be tested, for they are established and blended 
together, we know from our understanding that another 
creator moulded them, and they were not created of their 
own accord. For some of these elements may overpower 
the others, annihilate and destroy them, as, for instance, 
water extinguishes fire, and the wind dries up water ; and 
similarly in other cases. Moreover, they decay and vanish. 
Similarly it is known that the spheres and stars were 
created by some one else, and were not created by them- 
selves. Now since we know by the understanding of our 
heart that everything has a creator and a founder, and 
that nothing is created by itself, it is clear and evident 
with truth and certainty that He who founded and created 
the world, who rules and guides it, is Master of everything 
without doubt or uncertainty. He is God alone to whom 
no image or likeness can be compared, as it is written : 
To whom then will ye liken God? or zvhat likeness will ye 
compare unto Him ? And so did Moses our teacher say : 
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And ye saw no form, only ye heard a voice. By these proofs 
it is established in our minds, and becomes manifest in 
our thoughts that God exists, and that we know of Him 
no form or likeness except the splendour of His glory; 
as it is written: And he beholds the form of the Lord. And 
that is the form of the splendour of His glory, and that 
which is approximately near His glory, though they do 
not resemble one another. — When we enter a house, 
although the builder who built it is not present, we know 
that undoubtedly a builder built it, as if we were present 
at the time of its construction. But if we try to conjure 
up in our mind the form and likeness of the builder, 
his stature, the colour of his hair, and other details, we 
would fail to accomplish it by mere belief. Now since 
we are unable to grasp, from his work, the details about 
a man who is like us, how much less can we conceive 
the likeness of the Creator of all things, blessed be His 
name ! I give this proof in order that it may be fixed 
in our heart, and established in our mind with certainty, 
that the fact that a thing is made is evidence that there 
is a maker, as if we had seen him make it ; and the intellect 
cannot deny the existence of the maker merely because 
he is not present, for this parable makes this idea clear 
to the mind. As it is written : Hast thou not known ? hast 
thou not heard ? The everlasting God, the Lord, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is 
Lie weary, there is no searching of His understanding. 

' The second precept enjoins us to consider the Creator 
as the only one, and to believe in our heart and thoughts 
that He, in truth and without any doubt, is one, and that 
there is no other besides Him. We must not attribute 
to Him any likeness or semblance of any corporeal thing 
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in the world, although such things occur in Scripture, as 
for instance, tlie eyes of the Lord, the hand of the Lord, 
the earth is My footstool, and many other similar cases. 
These expressions are only used in order to liken Him 
in accordance with human speech, as it is also written: 
The Lord hath sworn by His right hand and by the arm 
of His strength. It is also our duty to believe with truth 
and certainty that He is one in His essence and glory, 
without increase or decrease, without conjunction or division, 
without change or motion. But everything else besides 
Him increases and decreases ; is divisible ; becomes new 
and old ; is joined and divided ; has a beginning and an 
end ; is subject to change ; decays and is set firm. None 
of these things, however, apply to our Creator, whose 
memory is exalted, as it is written : Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord is our God, the Lord is one. And he who desires 
to prove that there is no other besides Him at all, should 
investigate the law of singular and plural, of the number 
and the numbered. It will become evident that the plural 
is composed of units, as the ancients have taught. Now 
since a, 3, 4, &c. come after 1, it is evident that 1 is without 
any doubt prior to any other number. It is also established 
that the plural contains 1, and that 1 is prior to all the 
others, for after 1 we count the other numbers, and we 
only say 2, 3, &c. after we said 1. Now since the truth 
of the matter has been established that our Creator, whose 
name is exalted, is prior to anything that is first, we know 
that there is none like Him, that He has no second or 
anything similar. For those misguided people who declare 
that He has a second cannot be consistent with a perfect 
mind and say that He is one. Since it has been established 
that He is prior to anything that is first, it is manifest 
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that He has no second. In consequence of all the reasons 
we have mentioned, it is inconceivable that the Creator 
of all things should have any of the qualities possessed 
by all other beings. For He is one in truth, and there 
is no other besides Him, as we have stated above. For 
anything that possesses a similitude, adjunct, divisibility, 
changeability, corporeality, and motion must necessarily be 
subject to increase and decrease, and must have a beginning 
and an end, and hence is not one at all. From all these 
proofs wc know in truth and principle that our God is one, 
as it is written : See now that I, even I, am He, and there 
is no God with Me ; I kill and make alive ; I wound and 
heal; and there is none that can deliver out of My hand. 
It is also written : Hast thou not known ? hast thou not 
heard ? The everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of 
the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is He weary, 
there is no searching of His understanding! 

In this passage the kernel of mediaeval Jewish phi- 
losophy is contained, for it is practically on these lines 
that later Jewish philosophers proved the existence and 
unity of God. Kaufmann was certainly right in pointing 
out that Bahya followed Hefes in proving the existence 
of God from the composition of the four elements. 120 Here 
again Hefes meets with Sa'adya who treats of the same 
topic in the second chapter of al-Amanat wal-I'tikadat. 
They both explain the anthropomorphic expressions that 
occur in the Bible. 127 The difference in temperament 
between these two writers is clearly marked. Sa'adya was 
always in a polemical vein, and consequently treated the 

126 See Judah b. Barzillai, Commentary on the Sefer Yesirah, p. 335. 
"7 Comp. especially uyljls* sJLi-*lj <U)I «Jxi,l {*■*■■*-& JoU-'i'lj »l*j 
JiaJJl ij ljj:c (ed. Landauer, p. 89). 
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subject from all possible points of view, refuting actual 
and imaginary doctrines. He is never content to expound 
his own beliefs, but is always at pains to prove the un- 
tenability of any other opinion. Hefes, on the other hand, 
is calm and impassive. Nothing exists for him but his 
own convictions. His thoughts and ideas are simple and 
naive. He does not enter into intricate discussion, but 
gives illustrations from familiar objects. As his own con- 
victions are to him self-evident, there is no need to refute 
the doctrines of others. Grant his premisses, and his 
conclusions will follow quite naturally. 

Whether Hefes wrote any special treatise on philosophy 
is unknown. As such a book is nowhere mentioned, the 
assertion may be hazarded that he incorporated all his 
philosophical speculations in the Book of Precepts. 

Another book by Hefes is alluded to by himself in the 
Book of Precepts. 128 This was a treatise on Quantities 
or Measures (ij^->, i.e. dmyE>). But only the intention 
of composing a book devoted to this subject is recorded 
there, and it is not known whether he carried out his 
resolution. It should be observed that the passage in 
question is slightly corrupt. It is as follows: iT\n nntn 
yyx nnspo^N rw bd3 ^y why np }^i rnsnaja bwa wyc&K 
rh Tib: }k sotd *a omyE^K. The explanations of these 
subjects are long ; we abridge them, because we have in mind 
to treat at full length of all the quantities in a book which 
we shall devote to this subject. The verb hy is ambiguous, 
as it usually denotes he relied tipon. Accordingly it would 
be reasonable to assume that the book had already been 
written. Dozy, however, gives also the meaning of prendre 
resolution, and this suits most admirably the continuation 
128 Fol. 19 a, 1. 1. See note to that passage. 
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"nsJ . It is the latter word, which is imperfect, that forces 
the conclusion upon us that when Hefes wrote that remark 
the book on Quantities was not yet committed to writing. 
Whether it was ever written cannot be stated with certainty. 
It is nowhere else quoted, and in absence of any corrobora- 
tive evidence about the existence of such a work, this 
question must be left undecided. 

As to the glossary to the words of mcpn 01133 (TDan 
miapn DID'BD ONS^n) 129 it can be stated with certainty 
that it never formed a separate work. It is a very brief 
commentary, and extends over half a page. It was the 
system of Hefes to give an explanation of the difficult 
words that occurred in the biblical or rabbinic passages 
that he quoted. Such ' commentaries ' are found in our 
fragment. 180 It is to the credit of Steinschneider that he 
recognized this commentary as an extract from the Book 
of Precepts. 131 This conjecture is now indisputably verified. 

It is unlikely that Hefes is the author of the glossary 
to the Halakot Gedolot (}'Sr6 rbni fasha) which is mentioned 
in a Genizah fragment containing lists of Hebrew and 
Arabic books. 132 We know that Hefes was no admirer 
of the author of that work. We have the testimony of 
Ibn Balaam and Maimonides that Hefes severely criticized 
the method of the author of the Halakot Gedolot, and he 
would have had little reason to help to popularize that 
work, unless we assume that he wrote the glossary in the 
early part of his life, while he was still under the influence 
of that great codifier. 

189 It has been printed in its entirety by Horowitz in Jl Willi D133 D^, 

II, PP. 63 ff. 

530 See fols. 27 b and 29 a. 

131 Arabische Literatur der Juden, § 62. 

is* See Poznanski, fKWp 'BON, p. 27, note 2. 
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Two anonymous works on Halakah have been ascribed 
to Hefes without any justification. Part of a halakic 
Midrash was published by Dr. J. M. Freimann under 
the title "Mini, Hefes Alluf being given as the author. 133 
This assumption rests on faulty, though ingenious, com- 
binations. The identity of the book itself cannot be 
established with certainty, and there is not a particle of 
evidence to justify any connexion with Hefes. There is 
accordingly no need to compare that book with the Book 
of Precepts in order to show the difference of method 
adopted in this work. Indeed, Freimann himself saw the 
weakness of his position, and in his preface to the second 
volume admits that his assumption is full of serious diffi- 
culties. 134 Nevertheless he allowed the name of Hefes to 
appear as the author. The statement of Freimann that 
Hefes lived after the author of the Midrash Hashkem 135 
rests on a misunderstanding of the passage from Samuel 
b. Jam"s new rrota. Freimann had this passage in a 
Hebrew translation which was very vague. Samuel b. 
Jam"s words do not in the least connect Hefes with the 
author of that book. He merely gives a certain opinion 
about no*un, and then remarks J'an i xrabo (!) n^N fipnoiro Tri 
£f fpiw , This is the way which Hefes Alluf entered, that is 
to say, Hefes expressed the same opinion. 136 

The other book is that which is known under the 
title of nijrapen ISD. Rapoport at first ascribed it to 11. 
Hanan'el. 137 But having been confronted with a number 

133 His reasons for this identification are given in his preface, I, § 3. 

134 Chapter V, towards the end. 
136 Preface, vol. I, § 4, end. 

136 See Steinschneider in Geiger's Zeitschrift, II, p. 77 ; ibid., XI, p. 94 ; 
Hebrdische Bibliographic, 1869, p. 133 ; ibid., 1873, p. 4. 
1ST See his biography of R. Hanan'el, note 36. 
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of difficulties, he was obliged to give up that view, and 
subsequently transferred the authorship to Hefes. 138 He 
even goes to the extent of suggesting that the nijflfpon "iSD 
was part of the Book of Precepts, and dealt with civil law. 
The name mjJ¥p» is accordingly an allusion to the talmudic 
passage in which it is stated that he who wishes to be 
wise should occupy himself with civil law, for there is no 
branch of the law greater than that. 139 There is apparently 
some support for this view in the fact that one of the 
quotations from the niJJVpDn "IBD actually occurs in the 
fragment of the Book of Precepts which has been preserved. 
Thus it is said in Piske Recanate, 464 : Vl n"")1 ef n 13r)3 
aira pi Yvib d«bdt nj> it!> pao baa Mp pu ! w ^W* 
JiijntpDn 12D3. The same opinion is expressed by Hefes 
who gives a more detailed description of the procedure : 
|3ixi sins tfixrbK dMb f1]?»t? *^J> pINt NiyriDx fx kokb 
'b mm btiiw px -s ro» vnrvcbva nnriD -mb ih »b nS^ni 
13 pDsai'N Ti^xn 3Dn in3o^n Sin nxpn bdiii i>Nie» p« "to 
lb!' Din^s *]!n tap jy iiy»E> Nasn jxb ivxni'N ikd^k. 7/ 
Reuben complained against Simeon, the Judge must compel 
Reuben to satisfy Simeon. The amount wherewith he is to 
satisfy him is not fixed as it is in Palestine ; but it might be 
determined by some of the respectable people of the town in 
accordance zvitli the circumstances of the two litigants. If 
Simeon refuses to comply with the decision, he is to be 
excommunicated '. uo This concurrence of opinion, however, 
must be regarded as accidental, for a number of authori- 
ties are cited who rendered the same decision. In Piske 

138 Kebusat [Jakamim, p. 55. 

139 Baba batra 175 b. See Rapoport, op. cit., p. 58. 

110 Fol. 2 b, 11. 12 ff. The case treated of is as follows : Simeon owes 
Reuben some money which is in the category of fine, and hence cannot be 
collected in Babylon. 
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Recanate, Alfasi, R. Hanan'el and niyvpon iSD are quoted, 
while R. Meir of Rothenburg ascribes this opinion to the 
Geonim, Alfasi, Natronai, and Hefes. 141 Rapoport, accord- 
ingly, might have ascribed the rnjwpcn ~&o to Natronai. 142 

On the other hand the Sefer Hefes which is frequently- 
quoted by French and German Halakists should be allowed 
to have Hefes as its author. Although none of the quota- 
tions from the Sefer Hefes happens to be preserved in our 
fragment, and there is thus no evidence of a positive nature 
for this identification, there is no sufficient ground for 
rejecting this obvious connexion of Hefes with that book. 
This Sefer Hefes was in all probability the Book of Precepts 
which the Halakists who were not familiar with Arabic 
quoted second hand, and hence the name of the author was 
unknown to some of them. 143 There is hardly any likeli- 
hood of that book having been translated in its entirety 
into Hebrew. For in that case its disappearance would 
have been strange indeed. 

Two objections have been raised against the identification 
of this book with the Book of Precepts, but on careful 
examination they will be found to have no weight. It 
has been remarked that the quotations from the Book of 

141 Responsa, ed. Prague, 250. See Rapoport, op. cii., p. 56. 

142 I cannot resist the temptation of putting down a suggestion which 
occurred to me, and might occur to some one else, though I am perfectly 
convinced it is utterly unfounded, and that is to consider the niJJXpOri ^D 
as a translation of the "VINpDPN 3W13. The root J7Xp is sometimes 
synonymous with 3Sp, which would be a good equivalent for jJ5 in some 
of its significations. But, as in Hebrew, the technical term is "WHKf, this 
suggestion cannot be seriously considered. 

148 Abraham of Lunel, who quotes IJefes in MiDD, pp. 61 a and 67 a, 
took the passage from Isaac ibn Gayyat. Similarly, in Piske Recanale, 386, 
it is explicitly stated that the quotation is borrowed from Alfasi. Comp. 
especially Judah b. Barzillai's quotation discussed above. 
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Precepts are of a different nature from those of the Sefer 
Hefes. Ui This is, however, not borne out by the data 
at our disposal. It can be safely asserted that all quotations 
from the Sefer Hefes, with the exception of one or two 
which will be presently dealt with, may have easily formed 
part of the Book of Precepts. See especially the passage 
in Or Zartia\ III, Piske Baba Kamma, 370, where the 
exact meaning of TO<) is determined by biblical usage of 
that verb. This is the method of Hefes throughout his 
Book of Precepts. 

The other objection is based upon the fact that Hefes 
is supposed to be quoted in the Sefer Hefes. R. Moses 
of Coucy, in his Sefer Miswot Gado/, U5 says: pan 12D31 
iTnunpo nnina 'it nw p&oa»B> pso pan id snw nvt 735? airo 
;n3E> 'ninaa jynui. If Hefes was the author of the Sefer 
Hefes, it is asked, how is it possible that he should mention 
his name in this manner ? Rapoport, who anticipated this 
objection, suggests an ingenious, though hardly convincing, 
solution. Hefes, he says, was blind, and was therefore 
unable to write. His pupils, accordingly, wrote down what- 
ever he dictated to them, and subsequently added all the 
customs their teacher observed. As a mark of respect 
they called the book after their teacher, and dignified him 
with the title Gaon. 146 The explanation, however, has 
failed to carry conviction, and scholars are still undecided. 
But a careful examination of the passage in Sefer Miswot 
Gadol will not only do away with the objection, but will 
enable us to use it as proof that Hefes was the author 
of the Sefer Hefes. That R. Moses of Coucy does not 
quote the passage verbatim is evident from the fact that 

«« See Poznanski, [Snip HMK, p. 28. 

145 Positive precept 48, p. 127 b. ue gebusat Hakamim, p. 56. 
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he does not state under what circumstances the marriage 
documents are to be brought. He only gives the mode 
of procedure, but does not say when this is to be done. 
Of course the circumstances are fully explained in the 
Sefer Miswot Gadol, and hence the reader sees to what 
it refers. Accordingly the quotation from the Sefer Hefes 
is not in oratio recta, but in oratio obliqua, and the original 
words were jruon p1. R. Moses of Coucy, wishing to avoid 
ambiguity, stated whose custom it was. For if he said 
jnjon pi it might have been taken to mean that he himself 
was accustomed to do so. This hypothesis is not without 
foundation. For this practice in the case of a widow or 
divorced woman who lost her marriage document is given 
at full length by R. Meir of Rothenburg in the name of the 
Sefer Hefes, and is as follows: maxs? ne>K pann ^JO ana 
'j in 'a Vaoi naDin '«« nau nvmra in njoiwui nnawa 
anion pi njnaeai [no nmnea rh 'woi n<manp bv mains. 1 * 7 
Here we have the same passage from the same book in 
oratio recta, but instead of the words flNJ pan ID Jnu rm is, 
we simply have Jn3on.pl. That the last two words were 
not added by R. Meir of Rothenburg " s is evident from the 
omission of the sentence }1NJ pan no jnu rrn is. It thus 
becomes quite clear that R. Moses of Coucy, who seems 
to have been well informed, knew that Hefes was the author 
of the Sefer Hefes, otherwise he could not have amplified 
the words jnjon pi in the manner he did. 

Further support, though less conclusive, for this view 
is to be derived from the curious fact that a number of 

J " Responsa, ed. Prague, 833. 

H8 Indeed, Mordekai on Ketubot IX, § 234 (ed. Wilna), who quotes this 
very passage, omits these two words. But it is obvious that he borrowed 
the quotation from R. Meir of Rothenburg, and did riot know Where it ended. 
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Halakists of the thirteenth century ascribed this book to 
R. Hanan'el. W9 Rapoport conclusively demonstrated that 
a number of decisions quoted from the Sefer Hefes are 
opposed to those found in R. Hanan'el's authenticated 
works. It was this consideration that led Rapoport to 
accept the suggestion of Reifmann, anticipated by Furst, 
that Hefes was the author of that book. 150 Now this 
confusion of authors can only be accounted for if the real 
author of that book had the initials n't, which were intended 
to stand for pan m. But to some Halakists who were not 
familiar with Arabic this name was unknown, and they 
therefore took these letters to stand for buttn n. Had not 
these letters been the initials of the real author, the con- 
fusion could hardly have arisen. 

We thus have three arguments in favour of the author- 
ship of Hefes : (i) The obvious connexion of the names ; 
(2) the quotation in Sefer Miswot Gadol and Responsa 
of R. Meir of Rothenburg; (3) the wrong ascription to 
R. Hanan'el. On the other hand, no evidence whatsoever 
has been hitherto adduced against his authorship. 

There are, however, some quotations from the Sefer 
Hefes which, to my mind, could scarcely have formed part 
of the Book of Precepts. Thus from the Or Zamd it 
seems that the Sefer Hefes contained Responsa of Natronai 
and decisions of Paltoi and the Academies. 151 Now I have 
often had the occasion to remark that Hefes never quotes 
post-talmudic authorities. Moreover, in some cases this 
work is called fan nBD, and in others r*Bnn *isd. The latter 
occurs in the passage where Paltoi is quoted. I therefore 

1,9 See Rapoport, R. IfanatCePs Biography, note 36. 
150 Kebusat Ifakamim, pp. 55 ff. 
161 III, Baba kamma 281, 284. 
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venture to suggest that there were two books, one called 
psn ibd, and the other pann tbd. The former was the 
Book of Precepts, and meant the Book by Hefes, while the 
latter was a collection of gaonic responsa and decisions, 
and was probably vocalized fBHri "isd, the allusion being to 
Ps. 34. 13. Later writers confounded these two books, and 
the distinction was lost sight of. We consequently find 
extracts from the Book of Precepts headed psnn nson, 162 
while a Responsum is ascribed to the pan 1SD. 183 



Ill 
The Book of Precepts 

It is fairly certain that Hefes b. Yasliah's Book of 
Precepts was the first attempt to codify the talmudic laws 
in Arabic. Indeed it may claim priority in giving an 
exhaustive, though brief, account of all ordinances in a 
logical order in any language. He went beyond his pre- 
decessors by collecting all the precepts, and arranging them 
into groups. 154 Instead of arranging positive precepts in 
one group and negative ones in another, as is done by 
practically all writers, including Maimonides, he incor- 
porates all precepts, positive and negative, belonging to one 
category, in one book (?¥S). He then divides them into 
two or more sections according to their subject-matter. 

102 OrZarua', Baba kamma 370. 163 Ibid., aSi. 

154 Rapoport (Rebusat Hakamim, p. 58) states that Hefes arranged the 
precepts without any order or logical division, but divided them into chapters 
in accordance with the punishments. That this is incorrect is easily seen 
from the preserved fragment as well as from the two precepts quoted by 
Judah b. Barzillai. The passage in Maimonides's Sefer ha-Miswot, p. 55, upon 
which Rapoport bases his assertion, does not in the least warrant such 
a conclusion, as will be seen below. 

VOL. IV. R r 
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These sections are in their turn subdivided into positive 
and negative precepts. Where necessary, he assigns dif- 
ferent classes to precepts that are obligatory throughout 
all ages and countries, and to those that are only incumbent 
during the existence of the Temple, or only in Palestine. 
It was a monumental work, a code in the real sense of 
the word, and contained a good deal of material which 
from the strict point of view of the codifier might have 
been considered irrelevant. But as a theologian Hefes had 
to assign reasons for every precept. What other writers 
did in various treatises, he attempted to incorporate in one 
book. Our fragment, which consists of sixty-three closely 
written pages, comprises fifty complete precepts and parts 
of two others, that is to say, about fifty-one precepts. 
Although they greatly vary in extent, it will be readily 
granted that we have here a fair sample of the average 
length of a precept. We are thus justified in assuming 
that these sixty-three pages represent a little less than a 
twelfth part of the book, minus the introduction, so that 
the enumeration and discussion of the precepts occupied 
approximately eight hundred pages. Add to this the 
introduction, which must have been rather lengthy, 155 and 
it is evident that the entire book contained something like 
a thousand pages. 

As we do not possess Hefes's introduction (J*-**) to this 
book we cannot state with certainty the reasons that 
induced him to compose the Book of Precepts. It is, how- 
ever, easy to see that his purpose was mainly halakic. 
Not being satisfied with the treatment of the subject in 
the Halakot Gedolot, which is incomplete, he determined 
to codify the ordinances in a more convenient manner. 

iw See below. 
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Furthermore, Arabic at that time practically supplanted 
Aramaic as the vernacular among the bulk of the Jews, 
and this book supplied a much-felt need. It could be 
used by the layman who did not care to enter into the 
minute discussions of the Talmud which was written in 
a dialect that few understood in those days ; while even 
the profound talmudic scholar might profit by it, as it 
contained all the sources upon which the decisions were 
based. Zunz hesitatingly suggests that it may have been 
directed against Karaitic works of the same title that were 
written at that time. 156 But the absence of any polemical 
allusion militates against this view. There is only one place 
where Hefes refutes the opinion of another scholar. This 
is in connexion with the age when a girl attains her 
majority. 157 But as the dispute turns on the interpretation 
of the statement of Samuel own nw xbi* rmab nnj» JO pN 
13?3, it is obvious that the scholar whose view Hefes 
refuted was a Rabbanite. 

As to the structure of the Book of Precepts we know 
that it had a lengthy introduction (J».u) which, apart from 
defining the author's system and method, gave a survey of 
the principles underlying the biblical and talmudic ordi- 
nances. Hefes states 158 that in the introduction he explained 
and discussed all cases where option was allowed. It was 
in that part of the work that his strictures on the author 
of the Halakot Gedolot were expressed. Although neither 
Ibn Bal'am 169 nor Maimonides, 160 from whom we know 
that Hefes criticized the method of the Halakot Gedolot, 

160 Haarbriicker's Specimen of Tanlfum Yerushalmi, p. 54. 

«' Text, fol. 22 b. J68 Fol. 17 a, 11. 17 ff. 

159 Commentary on Deut. 30. 2 (ed. Fuchs). 

100 Sefer ha-Miszvot, p. 5 (ed. Bloch). 

R.r 2 
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states in what part it occurred, it is legitimate to assume 
that it found place in the introduction. For it is in the 
introduction to his Sefer ha-Miswot that Maimonides 
criticizes his predecessors. 

It is impossible to say exactly how many parts the book 
consisted of; but there were at least thirty-six of them, 
for the thirty-sixth part is quoted by Hefes himself. 161 
In his treatment of individual precepts he is quite methodical, 
though monotonous. He practically uses the same formula 
in every case. Positive precepts are introduced by 3Jin 
or "iDNfl, while negative ones invariably begin with von, 
all of which verbs are either used impersonally or have njrnB' 
as their subject. In a comparatively few words a rdsumd 
of the biblical law is given. He then goes on to state the 
ramifications and amplifications added by the Rabbis. He 
always quotes the passage upon which his decisions are 
based, first giving the pentateuchal verses and then the 
rabbinic passages. In this respect he radically differs from 
Maimonides who does not reveal his sources. 

The entire range of tannaitic and amoraic literature is 
at the command of Hefes, and he makes ample use of both 
Talmudim and of all halakic Midrashim. He refers to the 
Tosefta, Sifra, Sifre, Sifre Zuta, and to both Mekiltas, all of 
which seem to be of equal authority to him. A curious 
instance may be given here. The Mishnah in Kelim 162 
records a controversy between the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai concerning the defilement of bands used for 
wrapping up scrolls. Shammai's school maintain that such 
bands are subject to ritual defilement, no matter whether 
they are embroidered or not, whereas Hillel's school are 
of opinion that only those that are not embroidered are 

"' See text, fol. ia a, I. 15. 162 28. 4. 
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susceptible to uncleanness. Rabban Gamaliel adds his 
opinion that in both cases the bands cannot be defiled 
The Mishnah gives no decision on this matter, but the 
Tosefta explicitly states that the matter is to be decided 
in accordance with the opinion of Rabban Gamaliel. 163 
Maimonides in his commentary on the Mishnah, 164 and in 
his Code, 105 disregarding or overlooking the Tosefta, rejects 
Rabban Gamaliel's view, and adopts that of Hillel's school, 
as is usually the case when the Hillelites and Shammaites 
disagree on a point of law. Hefes, however, decides in 
accordance with the opinion of Rabban Gamaliel, and 
quotes the passage from the Tosefta (without indicating the 
source, as is his custom) as his authority. 

With the scanty material at our disposal it is impossible 
to attempt a reconstruction of this work. Nevertheless 
from the quotation found in the works of other writers, 
and from the numerous allusions in the preserved frag- 
ment, we are able to glean a few details which give us some 
idea of the nature and contents of the other parts. The 
introduction has already been referred to above. The first 
book contained ethical precepts, as may be seen from 
the first two precepts quoted by Judah b. Barzillai. The 
numerous references to this book show that it was of 
considerable length. In it Hefes had the opportunity of 
giving utterance to his philosophical and theological specula- 
tions. This book also dealt with the relation of God to 
man, and hence some of the ordinances appertaining to first- 
fruits and heave-offerings were described there. 166 For the 
same reason the ethical side of vows was discussed in that 
book, and a principle was laid down whereby to know 

103 Tosefta Kelim, Baba batra 6, 4. 1M Ed. Derenbourg, p. 217. 

'«' Hilkot Kelim, 22. 6. » 6 See text, fol. 13 a, 1. 22. 
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what kind of vows may be made nowadays, and which are 
forbidden. 167 It also pointed out that the judges are 
obliged to urge a man to fulfil his vows, 168 and that the 
vow is to be carried out during the time set for it ; if no 
time was set, he must carry it out at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 169 Maimonides, too, preserved a short sentence 
which is supposed to belong to the first book. It is as 
follows : ttrbrm ^w ym an njto Nnaax yyo pr^ni pirn wooi 
J1DXD NnjWM jru t6. Out of them are thirty-two cases con- 
cerning which He informed us that He who is blessed and 
exalted will supervise their committal, not we ; all of them 
are explicitly stated.™ Maimonides who explains this pas- 
sage says that the thirty-two cases are twenty-three persons 
who are punished with being cut off (ma), and nine who 
are put to death by God. We thus know that this book 
treated of certain transgressions and their punishments. 
It should, however, be observed that Maimonides does not 
mention Hefes by name in this passage. It is the plausible 

'i" anityB nr s6 ndi ind^n vnn ^ Krrpjw nr v6k ihAki 
ht6x bvehtt * twwy vunn ips {aid., 1. 1 9 ). 

"* See text, fol. sob, 1. 4. m Ibid., fol. ai b, 1. 20. 

170 Sefer ha- Mis wot, ed. Bloch, p. 55. My translation of the last word is 
against the Hebrew rendering of Ibn Tibbon, who translates J1DSO by 
D'aijM, guaranteed. Although that word happens to have that signification, 
it is more than doubtful whether it suits the context. Moreover, Maimonides 
explains the words |H0X» NHU'DJ in the following manner : HSN JDX $»1 HJK 
ill )T , D , 1 HI n^ia*, that He who is exalted explicitly stated that He would cut 
off one and put the other to death. Here again Ibn Tibbon has 31J? for JDX . 
But where is the guarantee expressed 1 or what need is there for a guarantee ? 
What Hefes said is that some punishments are to be administered by God 
Himself, and this would naturally be in cases where the Bible states VfTani 
or some other word. Now r^e means be placed, deposited, and hence also 
contained (in the fifth conjugation, which has a passive meaning). The 
signification he stated is a simple development of he made it contain (as the 
contents of a book). 
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conjecture of Rapoport; 171 but it has no independent 
corroboration, except that in the preserved fragment Hefes 
enumerates twenty actions for which, according to tradition, 
God, not man, administers punishment. 172 Then even if 
we grant that Hefes is meant by jtoob6n 3KrD ansx, it is 
not certain whether the above quotation is from the first 
book. Maimonides uses the expression 5>xa i>1N '•a which is 
not elegant Arabic for the first book, and ought to be 
hsi'N hfsi>N. It is only in colloquial Arabic that one says 
awival nauba = ' the first time ', instead of annauba al-ula, 
or better still, al-marra al-ula. Is it not possible that 
Maimonides merely meant at the beginning of a book, as 
if he would have said bsa "TO 'S ? m It is true that Ibn 
Tibbon who rendered it by ptwin "W3 took the phrase 
in its colloquial sense; but then it is quite possible that 
the translator misunderstood the author. 

To the second book we have one allusion by Hefes 
himself. From it we learn that that book dealt with 
the acquisition of slaves and all the laws appertaining 
thereto. 174 

The third book, part of which is preserved, dealt with 
the laws of damages, and contained four sections. Our 
fragment begins with the middle of precept 8, section 3 

171 Kebusal jHakamim, p. 58. 

172 arbws 3Npy rnrmehx Nrroin tb xbss a jta bpibn pirn 
-pon n^N *n mbx nob (foi.4a, i.ai). 

"» The same usage is found in Hefes (fol. 8 a, 1. 16), ikx Vxtbtt ^N »B, 
at the beginning of the second book. 

174 ropn \j tome* na >a wax^ Nine njme>i>K mn tome np 
xjnn ruts *» *d*i \y *33nD3 iba busbtt b\tt 'a aj? "uy. i have already 

explained this precept (concerninga man sold into slavery for theft,Exod. 32. a) 
satisfactorily in the midst of my explaining the law about the acquisition of 
a Hebrew slave, at the beginning of the second book ; I have thus no need to 
mention anything here {loc. cit.). 
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of this book. Further on a detailed discussion of the 
precepts that are preserved in this fragment will be given. 
For the present I only wish to remark that it seems to me 
that precepts 3-8 and 10, 11 of section 4 of this book do 
not belong here. All the other precepts deal with damages, 
while those just mentioned treat of sacrifices. Considering 
the numerous errors that crept into our copy such a sup- 
position is not precluded. 175 Of course the reverse may 
just as well be the case, that is to say, it is possible that 
the precepts dealing with damages are misplaced here, 
while those treating of sacrifices are in their place. This 
alternative suggestion would find support in the fact that 
the immediately following book also deals with sacrifices. 

The fourth book treats of free-will offerings, vows, 
consecrations, and a few other priestly laws. It contains 
thirty-six precepts, which are divided into three sections 
according to their subjects. 

The fifth book is devoted to special kinds of ritual 
defilement resulting from coming into contact with dead 
bodies or creeping things. As the ramifications of these 
precepts are extremely vast, while only a few verses are 
devoted to them in the Pentateuch, each precept extends 
over considerable length. Fourteen pages are taken up by 
the first two precepts and a portion of the third. 

There are two references by Hefes to the sixth book, 
and from them we learn that it dealt with the tithes of 
corn, &c., 176 and the various kinds of blood. 177 It is very 

176 See, especially, text, fol. 8 a, 1. n. 

176 ib« bzsbx 's Nrro"UD nn^yD^K (foi. i 3 a,i. 18). 

177 hreiw *a torn vb ai !>di nyne> »a mibx *|uv nsiJDi 

rkh» NB> JN bxsbtt trmh "bttrbtt. We s/iall enumerate the various kinds 
of blood in the precept 'ye shall eat no blood' in the book which follows this one, 
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likely that its main subject was things that are permitted 
to be eaten and those that are prohibited. Tithes and blood 
would naturally be included under these headings. 

The tenth book dealt with various kinds of blemishes 
found in animals, according to an allusion to it by Flefes. 178 

The fourteenth book is once referred to, and we learn 
that its theme was the firstlings of animals. 179 

From the reference to the second precept of the nine- 
teenth book it seems likely that that book dealt with 
various kinds of defilement. Hefes quotes a passage from 
tractate Nazir dealing with certain causes of defilement, 
and he then remarks : / shall explain this passage in the 
second precept of the nineteenth book.™ 

The thirty-sixth book was similar to the tenth, and 
treated of blemishes that are found in human beings. 
According to the allusion to it this book was specially 
devoted to the elucidation of all the terms used for the 
various kinds of blemishes. 181 

It will thus be seen that Hefes arranged the precepts 
in a logical order, but tried to follow the Bible as closely 
as possible. The ethical precepts take precedence of all 
others, for they are the mainstay of religion. These 
ordinances disposed of, the author at once takes up the 
laws in Exodus, which are followed by those of Leviticus. 
Keeping the logical arrangement in mind, he is obliged 

please God (fol. 26 b, 1. 7). As this remark occurs in the fifth book it 
obviously refers to the sixth. 

178 imybiA bxeb* ^a nnNatJ'Ki^'' rwairiDJDi. i shall compute 

the explanation of this subject (of blemishes) and similar ones in the tenth book 
(fol. 12 a, 1. 21). 

179 ¥?» bzsbit '•a NrroiJDa KiPN nn-oaiw (foi. 133,1.19). 

180 tibx, htaiw id ibx nj)*iE>S>K 's b^pbx nth rntwoi (foi.aoa, 1. 16). 

181 See text, fol. 12 a, 1. 14. 
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to deviate now and again from the biblical order. This 
is naturally unavoidable, as precepts of the same character 
are found scattered in two or more books of the Pentateuch. 
Thus the cardinal precepts of the fourth book of Hefes's 
work occur in Leviticus, for it is in that book that free-will 
offerings are first mentioned ; but there are a few kinds 
of these offerings that are to be found in Numbers. 
Similarly in the case of vows. The laws appertaining to 
a Nazarite are to be included in this category, but they 
occur in the sixth chapter of Numbers, while other 
ordinances about vows occur in the thirtieth chapter of 
that book, and some are in Leviticus. 



(To be continued.) 



